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war of races, and as the blacks have not been 
dieposed to be the aggressors, they have begun 
it themselves. It is the duty of Congress to 
put down this unprovoked and bl insur- 
rection, on the part of the whites, as promptly 
and as effectually as if it were an insurrection 
of the blacks. It is the duty of this Govern- 


| complexion or nationality, in all of their rights. 
| Eyery citizen of the United States is entitled 





As Ku-Kluxism is now engrossing the atten- 
tion of Congress, and is one of the leading, if 
not one of the most important, political topics 
of the day, I consider it my duty to give to the 
public, and especially to our people, my views 
on this satanic organization of blood and diab- 
olism; not that 1 vainly suppose that I ean 
say or do more than others have said and done, 
put it is for-this cause ; I cannot remain silent 
while regularly organized bands of marauders 
and midnight assassins are plying their bloody 
knives to the throats of my fellow men, and 
while their innocent blood is crying from 
the earth to this Government for vengeance. 
I cannot remain silent while the fiery torch 
of the bloody Ku-Klux is being applied to the 
churches, school-houses, and dwellings of the 
freedmen, who, while fleeing from the devour- 
ing flames, are shot down by murderous hands 
in the light of their burning homes. I cannot 
remain silent while the dying groans of mur- 
dered men, the wild shrieks of ray ished women, 
and the frantic cries of helpless children are 
sounding in my cars. ‘ 

What is the cause of all this«blood and vio- 
lence, murder, rapine, and arson? And why 
are the colored people the principal sufferers 
and victims? ‘The question can be easily an- 
swered: They were, avd are still, the friends 
of the Government, and because they are black, 
because they are free and loyal, and all true 
Republicans at heart, and vote the Republican 
ticket, when not prevented by intimidation 
and violence. These are their great and un- 
pardonable erines, for which their ex-rebel 
masters will never, never forgive them; and 
for which they are now being murdered, in 
order to satiate the bloodthirsty vengeance of 
the Ku-Klux Klan, who are still fighting in the 
interest of the rebel Democracy and defeated 
treason, and for the final triumph of the “ Lost 
Cause.” 

Five thousand innocent and defenceless col- 
ored citizens of the South have already been 
sacrificed upon the bloody altar of the Ku- 
Klux Klan; and their hellish work of blood 
and murder still goes on ; and not one of their 
number has ever been punished for these fiend- 
ish murders. Yet, in the face of all these ap- 
palling facts, one-half of the people of the 
North are so incredulous regarding these re- 
ported outrages that they hardly give them a 
serious thought; and, if they express an opin- 
ion at all, they will tell you that they are mere 
fabrications for political effect. The Demo- 
cratic party, its organs, and its representatives 
in Congress, all endeavor, by evasion and false- 
hood, to cover up the black crimes and foul 
murders ef their political allies, the Ku-Klux 
Klan. 

Some of the Republican papers, the New 
York Tribune and others, while admitting the 
commission of these murders, charge Congress 
as being accessory in these crimes, because 
Congress failed to pass a gencral amnesty bill. 
There may be sound political philosophy and 
ragacity in this assumption, 
cured to 
As well might they assume that the Republi 


but my mental 
vision is too mueh ob comprehend it. 
can party was responsible for the war, or the 
refused to accede to the 
A ceord- 


law, in 


rebellion, because it 
demands of armed rebels and traitors 

Ing to this logic the officers of the 
order to prevent the commission of crime, 
must pardon allecriminals. It is a well known 
fact that these 


South are men who, by their tregson, have for- 


murderous oatiaws of the 
feited every right to citizenship, and’ who, by 
their atrocious murders, have forfeited thetr 
miserable and worthless lives; and, instead of 
amnesty, they are more deserving of hemp and 
hell. 

We, as a people, are heartily disgusted at 
the seeming stolid indifference of some of the 
leading Republican journals, and some of the 
Republican members of Congress, regarding 
the Ku-Klux butchery of our people in the 
South; we are sick and tired of the loud 
clamor of some of the Republican organs and 
members of Congress for universal amnesty to 
our deadly and most inveterate foes. If they 
cannot plead our cause without pleading at the 
same time for our enemies, we would much 
rather they would hold their peace altogether. 
Those who are not for us are against us; a 
weak and cowardly advocate will do us more 
harm than a bold and honest antagonist. What 
we ask and demand of the Government is full 
and ample protection from its enemies. If it 
shall fail to do this, then the blood of our mur- 
dered people will rest upon Congress and the 
Government. 

We sincerely hope that Congress will not ad- 
journ until they have passed the Ku-Klux bill, 
which, it is to be hoped, will put a stop to the 
shedding of innocent blood. The members of 
Congress should remember that it has only 
been a few short years ago since they were 
compelled to call on the colored people of this 
Government, North and South, to assist in 
suppressing the causeless and wicked slave- 
holders’ rebellion. Their armies were victori- 
ous on almost every battle-field; they were 
slaying your fathers, sons, and brothers, by 
thousands upon thousands, while hundreds and 
thousands were famishing and starving in An- 
dersonville prison and other rebel dungeons in 
the South. It was in those dark and gloomy 
days of this great and glorious Republic, that 
the brave and sable sons of the South responded 
to your call to arms with willing hearta and 
patriotic devotion ; aud most nobly and bravely 
they fought until victory perched upon your 
banners, the Union restored, and freedom pro- 
claimed to all. Now, in this the hour of their 
deep tribulation, in the time of death and mur- 
der, they have called upon you for help and 
protection from their enemies, who are also 
yeurs. Will you respond now to their call as 
they did to yours in the dark and bloody days of 
the rebellion? Do not be deterred or swerved 
from the plain path of duty by the cry from 
our enemies of military despotism. There is a 
carnival of blood and a reign of terrorism at 


the South, e« mpared with which the most ab- 


solute despotism in the world is mild aod 


mercifal. 

Had the colored pedhle of the South been 
guilty of the one-hundredth part of the bloody 
crimes against their white fellow citizens that 
they have perpetrated @gainst them, the h 
would have trembled long ago Selinuih te 
tread of hostile armies, that wonld have wi a 
out in blood from the face of the earth oni 
person in the South who had a colored face. 
There would have beéa no cry then of military 
despotism and coercion. 

The whites of the South have predicted a 


to life, liberty, and the purenit of happiness ; 
| and if the Government cannot or will not pro- 
| tect them, then they have a natural, inherent, 
land instinctive right to protect themselves. 
| “ Self-preservation is the first law of nature.” 
|The colored people of the South are, as a 
| general rule, a peaceable, law-abiding people, 
| affable and inoffensive to the whites. They 
| have petitioned Congress to protect them from 
| the bloody and murderous bands of Ku-Klux 
| that prowl over the South like wild beasts of 
‘prey. If they are not protected, it cannot be 
| expected that they will stand still and be slain 
like fatted oxen by the Ku-Klux, without mak- 
| ing a brave and manly resistance. 

| It is the right and the duty of every colored 
' man in the South, who is in the least exposed 
to the _Ka-Klux, to make his house his castle, 
| to fortify it as such, and to defend, even unto 
death, himself, his wife, and his children. 

Let the bloody and cowardly Ku-Kiux villains 
once understand this ; let some one of their 
hellish “klan” be made to bite the dust every 
time a raid is made on the colored people, and 
they will not be disposed to make so many as 
they have made lately. Every colored man 
should admire and imitate the noble example 
and the cool and daring courage of Wiley 
Kimbro, of Murfreesboro’, Rutherford county, 
‘Tennessee. This brave old man made his house 
his castle, and nobly and bravely defended it ; 
saved his own life and the lives of all the rest 
in the house ; shot and killed dead on the spot 
a Ku-Klux as he was forcibly entering his 
house through the window. ‘Three cheers for 
the brave old hero! Would to God we had a 
hundred thousand more like him at the South. 
The Ku-Klux would then have a very different 
game to play. Ww. J. Harpi. 


me 
Georgia. 

A Reminiscence—Not Fancy, but Fact. 

For the space of four or five years a resident 
of northeastern Georgia, during and subse- 
quent to the war, events transpiring in those 
troublous times are vividly impressed upon my 
mind. Some of these events, and the thoughts 
and impressions to which they led, I have 
thought worthy of description and ventilation, 
even at this distance of time, especially as they 
relate, some of them at least, to the status of 
people of color known as leaders among their 
brethren. I donot mean leaders in the dance, iu 
fun, in frolic, or in mischief, (many of these 
there were;) but men (boys, as they were 
always designated in their days and years of 
servitude) who essayed to lead their ignorant 
and superstitious companions out of the Egypt- 
ian darkness, in which their minds were 
shrouded, into the light and life and liberty of 
the Gospel of Christ. Blind leaders of the 
blind in some cases they proved to be; in 
success, which their more favored but more | 


indolent white brethren rarely attained to, 


- | 
The individual of whom J am about to speak | 


was, considering his opportunities, a remark- 








able man. He wes a slave. 
of his race in that country, he was in bondage 
He was coachman, field- 
hand, body-servant at command. Ife was 
property, and as such descended from sire to 
son. His master, at the time I knew him, was 


|to the white man 


a reverend gentleman by the name of Harris- 

a kind, good man, preacher as well as teacher. 
Aaron, for that was his name—Aaron Harris— 
taking his master’s name as a mark of owner- 
ship, I sappose, as the custom was—nursed his 
young master in his infancy, attended him in 
his boyhood, and served him in his manhood— 
making money for him, paying acertain amount 
of money for his time, and then hiring himself 
out to work, putting all that he made over 
the sum necessary to pay his master for bis 
time into his own pocket, to be used for his 
own and family’s subsistence and comfort ; for 
he had a wife and two, if not three, children. 
I have said that Aaron was a remarkable man. 
He was. He was honest, sincere, without de- 
seit, conscientious, pure-minded, true-hearted. 
He was a Christian in heart and life—preach- 
ing the Gospel to his brothers in bondage in a 
simple, child-like way, which enabled them to 
comprehend and embrace the truth, thus lead- 
ing them to Christ, and making them free in 
Him. There was one thing about Aaron which 
was very remarkable, and that thing was the 
fact that, though he could not read any other 
book, he’ cowd and did read the Bible and 
hymnu-book. My attention was drawn to this 
matter in the following way: It was the cus- 
tom of Aaron to preach to his people oncé a 
month at a place called Stinchcomb. I at that 
time was superintending a Sabbath school at 
that place. After the dismissal of the school, 
just as I was leaving the church, I noticed 
Aaron in the pulpit preparing to give out a 
hymn. I waited a few minutes and heard him 
read it through, thinking, ‘Old fellow, you 
knew that hymn by heart."’ The next evening 
[ said to him—for be was in my employ : 

“ Aaron, that first hymo that vou gave out 
yesterday, you repeated it from memory, didn't 
you ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“‘T thought you could vot read. You read 
that hymn very correctly.” 

“Well, sir, I cannot read.” 

“Cannot read! Why, I heard you read 
that hymn, and read it well, too. I don’t un- 
derstand you when you say you cannot read, 
after such evidence of your ability to read. 
What do you mean?” 

‘Well, I don’t quite understand it myself; 
but the fact is I cannot read in any books but 
the Bible and hymn-book, and these I have 
been enabled to read for years sufficiently well 
to make myself understood.”’ 

“ Aaron, can’t you read this, picking up 
Patent Office Report and pointing to a para- 
graph?” 

“*T will try, sir.’ - 

And he did try without avail. I made him 
try and try again, until 1 was satisfied thaf he 
could aot read it, 

“T cannot read it,” he said. “If you wish 
to hear me read, hand me the Bible!’’ 

It was given to him and a chapter in one of 
the Gospels pointed out, which he read very 
well and very slowly, but distinctly, I was 
astonished—so much so that I called a friend 
to me to witness the interesting scene and 





tered and untatored slave to read and 


J . 


the Word of God, while the of nes 
deck oad auteende able. ih ra 
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ment to protect all of its citizens, of whatever? 


others, examples of fidelity, perseverance, and | 
jor his property for lawfully enforcing the 


Like all others | 


wonder with me at the inspiration (for it was | 
nothing Jess) which enabled this ‘poor, anlet- ° of, 


The Ku-Klux Bill. 

Text of the Bill as it Passed both Houses of 
The following is the Ku-Klax bill as it be- 

came a law : . 

Ax Act to pe Pr ma the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution of the, 
United States, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United Ae age of Amer- 
tca in C assembled, That any person 
who, under color of any law, statute, ordinance, 
regulation, custom, or usage of any State, shall 
fubject, or cause to be re any person 
within the jurisdiction of the United States to 
the deprivation of any rights, privileges, or im- 
munities secured by the Constitution of the 
United States, shall, any such law, statute, or- 
dinance, regulation, custom, or usage of the 
State to the contrary notwithstanding, be liable 
tg the party injured in any action at law, suit 
in equity, or other proper proceeding for re- 
dress ; such proceeding to be prosecuted in the 
several district or circuit courts of the United 
States, with and subject to the same rights of 
appeal, review upon error, and other remedies _ 
provided in like cases in such courts under the 
provisions of the act of the ninth of April, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six, entitled ‘‘An 
act to protect all persons in the United States 
in their civil rights, and to furnish the means 
of their vindication,’ and the other remedial 
laws of the United States which are in their 
nature applicable in such cases. 

Sro. 2. That if two. or more persons within 
any State or Territory of the United States 
shall conspire to overthrow, or to put 
down, or to destroy by force the Government 
of the United States, or to levy war against 
the United States, or to oppose | force the 
autherity of the Government of the United 
States, or by force, intimidation, or threat to 

revent, hinder, or delay the execution of any 
aw of the United States, or by force to seize, 
take, or possess any property of the United 
States contrary to the authority thereof, or by 
force, intimidation, or threat to prevent any 
person from accepting or holding any office of 
trust or place of confidence under the United 
States, or from discharging the duties thereof, 
or by force, intimidation, or threat to induce 
-any Officer of the United States to leave an 
State, district, or place where his daties as suc 
officer might lawfully be performed, or to in- 
jure him in his person or pro ap on account 
of his lawful discharge of the uties of his 
office, or to injure his person while engaged in 
the lawful discharge of the duties of his office, 
or to injure his property so as to molest, inter- 
rupt,; hinder, or impede him in the discharge 
of his official duty, or by force, intimidation, 
or threat to deter any party or witness in an 

court of the United States from attending oo 

court, or from testifying in any matter pending 

in such court fully, freely, and truthfully, or 
to. injure any such party or witness in his per- 
son or property on account of his having so 
attended or testified, or by force, intimidation, 
or threat to ifluence the verdict, presentment, 
or indictment of any juror or grand juror in 
any court of the United States, or to injure 
such juror in his person or property on account 
of any verdict, presentment or indictment law- 
fully assented to by him, or on account of his 
being or having beer such juror, or shall con- 
spire together, or go in disguise upon the 
public highway or upon the premises of another, 
for the purpose, either directly or indirectly, 
of depriving any person or any class of persons 
of the equal protection of the laws, or of equal 
privileges or immunities under the laws, or for 
the parpose of preventing or hindering the con- 
stituted authorities of any State from giving or 
securing to all persons within such State the 
equal protection of the laws, or shall conspire 

together for the purpose of in any manner im- 

peding, hindering, obstructing, or defeating 

the due course of justice in any State or Terri- 
tory, with intent to deny to ang citizen of the 

United States the due and equal protection of 





‘approved June sévente 





the laws, or to injure any person in his person 


right of any person or class of persons to | 
the equal protection of the laws, or by force, | 
intimidation, or threat to prevent any citi- 
zens Of the United States lawfully entitled 
\to vote from giving his support, or advocacy, | 
in a lawfal manner, toward or in favor of the | 
| election of any lawfully qualified person as an 
j elector of President or Vice President of the | 
| United States, or asa member of the Congress 
‘of the United States, or to injure any such 
| citizen in his person or property on account of 
| such support or advocacy, each and every per- | 
json so Offending shall be deemed guilty of a | 
high crime, and, upon conviction thereof in 
any district or circuit court of the United 
States or district or supreme court of any 
Territory of the United States having jurisdic- 
tion of similar offenses, shall be punished by a 
fine not less than five hundred nor more than | 
five thousand dollars, or by imprisonment, with 
| or without hard labor, as the court may de- 
termine, for a period of not less than six months 
nor more than six years, as the court may de- 
termine, or by both such fine and impison- 
ment as the court shall determine. And if any 
one or more persons engaged in any such con- 
spiracy shall do, or cause to be done, any act 
in furtherance of the object of such conspi- 
racy, whereby any person shall be injured in 
his person or property, or deprived of having 
and exercising any right or privilege of a citi- 
zen of the United States, the person so injured 
or deprived of such rights and privileges may 
have and maintain an action for the recover 
of damages occasioned by such injury or depri- 
vation of rights and privileges against any one 
or more of the persons engaged in such con- 
spiracy, such action to be prosecuted in the 
a district or circuit court of the United 

tates, with and subject to the same rights of 
appeal, review upon error, and other remedies’ 
provided in like cases in such courts under the 
provisions of the act of April 9, 1866, entitled 
“An act to protect all persons ia the United 
States in their civil rights, and to furnish the 
means of their vindication.” 

Sec. 3. That in all cases where insurrection, 
domestic violence, unlawful combinations, or 
conspiracies in any State shall so obstruct or 
hinder the execution of the laws thereof, and of 
the United States, ac to deprive any portion or 
class of the people of such State of any of the 
rights, priviliges, or immunities, or protection, 
named in the Constitution, and secured by this 
act, and the constituted authorities of such 
State shall either be anable to protect, or 
shall, from any cause, fail in or refuse protec- 
tion’ of the people in such rights, such facts 
shall be deemed a denial by such State of the 
equal protection of the laws to which they are 
entitled under the Constitution of the United 
States, and ip all such cases or whenever any 
such insurrection, violence, unlawfal combina- 
tion, or conspiracy shall oppose or obstruct the 
laws of the United States, or the due execution 
thereof, or impede or obstruct the due course 
of justice under the same, it shall be lawful for 
the President, and it shall be his duty, to take 
such measures, by the employment of the 
militia or the land and naval forces of the 
United States, or of either, or by other means, 
as he may deem necessary, for the suppression 
of such insurrection, domestic violence, or com- 
binations; and any person who shall be ar- 
rested under the provisions of this and the 
ceding section shall be delivered te the marshal 
of the proper district, to “be dealt with accord- 
ing to law. 

. 4. That whenever in any State or part 
of a State unlawful combinations named 
in the preceding section of this act shall be 
organized and armed, and so numerous and 


overthrow or set at the constituted 
authorities of such State, and of the United 
States within such State, or when the consti- 
tated authorities are in complicity with, or 
shall counive at, the unlawful purposes of 

~and armed combinations; and 


pre-| which was planted over seventy years oe It 
more 


powerful as to be able, by violence, to either | of 
defiance 











ceedings in certain any @pproved March 
third, eigeteen hundred sixty-three, which 
relate to the discharge of prisoners other than 
prisoners of war, and to the-penalty for refus 
ing to obey the order of the gourt, shall be in 





fall force, so far as the same are applicable to 
the provisions of this section: Provided fur- | 


tion shall not be in force after the end of the 
next regular session of Congress. 

See. 5. That no person shalt be a grand or | 
petif juror in any court of the Uuited States | 


proceeding, or prosecution, based upon or aris- | 
mg under the provisions of this act, who shall, 
in the judgment of the court, be in complicity 
with any such combination or conspiracy ; and 
every such juror shall, before entering upon any 
such inquiry, hearing, or trial, take and sub- 
scribe an oath in open court that he has never, 
directly or indirectly, counseled, advised, or vol- 
untarily aided any such combination or con- 
spiracy ; and each and every who shall 
take this oath, and shal] therem swear falsely, 
shall be guilty of perjury, and hall he subjcet 
to the pains and penalties declared against that 
crime, and the first rection’ of the act entitled 
“An act defining additional of challenge | 
and prescribing an additiosal, oath for grand | 
and petit jurors in the re Ter courts,” | 

enh, @ighteen bwndred f 
and sixty-two, be, and the same is hereby, | 
repealed. 
rc. 6. That any person or persons having | 





knowledge of any of the wrongs conspired to be | The central watershed of the Cibao is 8,000 
The mountain ranges run east and 


done, and mentioned in the second section of | 
this act, are abont to be committed, and, having 

power to prevent or aid in preventing the | 
same, shall neglect or refuse so to do, and such | 
wrongful act shall be committed, such person 
or persons shall be liable to the person injured, 

or his legal representatives, for all damages | 


caused by any such wrongful act which such | streams of clear cold water, and is admirably 


first named person or persons, by reasonable | 
diligence, could have prevented; and such} 
damages may be recovered in an action on the 

case in the proper circuit court of the United 

States, and any number of persons a! of 

such wrongful neglect or refusal may be joined 

as defendants in such action : Provided, That 

such action shall be commenced within one 

year after such cause or action shall have oc- 

curred ; and if the death of any person shall 

be caused by any such wrongful act and 

neglect, the legal representatives of such de- 

ceased person shall have such action therefor, 

and may recover, not exceeding five thousand 

dollars damages thereon, for the benefit of the 

widow of such deceased person, if any there be, 

or if there be no widow, for the benefit of the 

next of kin of such deceased person. 

Sec. 7. That nothing bhercin contained shall 
be constraed to supersede or repeal any former 
act or law except so far as the same may be 
repugnant thereto; and any offenses heretofore 
committed against the tenor of any former act 
shall be prosecuted, and any proceeding already 
commenced for the prosecution thereof shall be 
continued and completed, the same as if thie 
act had not been passed, except so far as the 
provisions of this act may go to sustain and | 
validate such proceedings. 
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Sante Domingo—The Case Stated. 


BY HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 





The Dominican Government proposes to an- 
nex Santo Domingo to the Unifed States as a | 
territory. The Dominican people, at a special | 
election, have ratified the proposition by an | 
overwhelming majority. They offer to place 
in the hands of our Government all their public | 
property, worth more than two million dollars, | 


ion condition of onr assuming an indebtedness 


of a million and a half. In other words, we are | 
offered Santo Dominge for nethiog.. Shall we 
accept it en these terms ? ay 

This generous offer of a confiding people is 
not appreciated. } 
opposed by the Democrats, who once offered a 
hundred million dollars for Cuba, and by Sena- 
tor Sumner, who voted to pay seven million | 
dollars for Alaska. Grave charges of tyranny | 
and corruption have been preferred against the 
Administration. Commissioners appointed by | 
Congress to visit Santo Dominga, and investi- | 
gate the facts have made a favorable report. 
The question is now before the American peo 
ple for decision. Is it for onr interest that 
Santo Domingo should be annexed ? 

The Commissioners, and nine-tenths of the 
gentlemen who accompanied the expedition, 
say Yes. I am led to the same conclusion- 

Ist. Because the material interests of the! 
United States will be promoted hy annexation. 
If a farmer, who possesses plenty of pasture 
and mowing, but Jacks tillage, should be offered 
a piece of excellent plow land adjoining him for 
a small consideration, he would buy it because 
he needs it. For a similar redton we need 
tropical territory. “Io-day we import almost 
all our sugar and molasses, and all our coffee, 
chocolate, pimento, ginger, indigo, spices, and 
tropical fruits from foreign countries. We pay 
for these articles more than one hundred and 
twenty million dollars per anoum in gold. This 
vast sum mainly goes to support slavery and 
despotism in Cuba and Brazil. We have no 
territory capable of supplying us with these 
great tropical staples. hey are indispensable 
necessities of civilized life, Santo Domingo 
possesses 20,000 square miles of territory upon 
which sugar-cane grows as corn Lp on our 
Western prairies, and upon which coffee can 
be produced as cheaply as beans can . be raised 
in Connecticut. Therefore, everybody who 
uses sugar and coffee is interested in the an- 
nexation of Santo Domingo, because its result 
will be, within ten years, to reduce the cost of 
sugar, coffee, chocolate, etc., to less than one- 
half their present prices. 

This is no exaggeration. It is capable of 
demonstration. Sugar is selling in Azua to- 
day at two anda half cents per pound. Adding 
one cent per pound for internal revenue tax 
and half a cent for freight, this sugar can be 
delivered in New York for four cents per pound. 
To-day it is worth nine cents per pound in New 
York by the cargo. 

Even this is not a fall statement of the proba- 
ble reduction of prices, because the sugar now 
raised in Azua and elsewhere in Santo Domingo 
is produced on a small acale, with imperfect 
culture and machinery. Yankee energy and 
enterprise, employing improved machinery, can 
produce sngar in Santo Domingo for less than 
two cents per pound in any quantity that is 
needed. Of the twenty thousand square miles | 
in Santo Domingo five thousand—i. ¢.; three 
million acres—are capable of raising two tons 
of sugar peracre. In Lovisiana, on the con- 
trary, the sugar crop will not average 1,200 

nds to the acre, and four years out of fixe 
it is more or less injured by frost. The cane 
needs to be replanted annually in Louisiana ; 
whereas in Santo Domingo, where frdst is un- 
known, it springs up year after year from the 
roots. There isa field of eugar-cane near A zua 


The annexntion is strongly 


has never been ited, and still yiel 

than one ton of — per acre. In the rich 
ane hae Yuna at ge ean be annually 
cut for thirty same roots, Sugar 
ean be made all the year round at less thaa balf 
~— it Lge to eae re Seneeen. 

isis not all, Under our present m™ 

differential dutluls the poreeteeaetaer we 
lower is the duty; the better the sngar the 
higher the duty, Oar tariff.is aratnetet from 
1j cents to 4 cents per Ib. in gold, according to 
quality. This is doge for the benefitof our suga 
refiners, who are interested in theimportatiog of 





for direct 
pn. engi and profit of 
the consamers. 


prices will ensue. 


of coffee. There are ten thonsand 
or #ix million actes, each acre ca 


ther, That the President shalt first have made | ducing 1,500 lbs. of coffee annually. The trees 
proclamation, as now provided by Jaw, com-}commence bearing when four years old and. 
manding such insurgents to disperse: And | continue to bear for a century. Many of the 
provided also, That the provisions of this sec- 


finest coffee plantations in the neighboring 
island of Jamaica are situated on preci 8 
moentain slopes, 3,500 feet above the sea, in a 


the thermometer 
h al of fi the shade. Th papi 

any inquiry, hearing, oF trial of any suit, ; fegrees in the s 3 ere I have seen trees, 
usc iy Age pat bbe Yaris’ | planted Sbveity year’ ager Wibded With doles 
nd beneath them was 


delightful climate, where 
never rises above 75 


berries, while the grou 
covered with wild strawberries, 


Coffee.can be profitably produced for five 
r pound by free labor in Santo Domin- 
go. Its eultare is eminently adopted to fami- 
lies of small capital, as the labor is light and 
can be performed by women and ehildten. A 
coffee plantation of forty acres can be made by 
necessary machinery, P 


The cacao tree, which produces the — ate 

t can 
be cultivated with even greater profit than cof- 
fee. Ginger and indago are weeds growing | t 


cents 


hired labor, including 
for less than $5,000. 


bean, is found growing in the woods. 


wild by the roadside. have seen the gih 


shrub in blossom on the summit of a mountain 


5:000 feet trip h. . 


* 
The climate of Santo Domingo is not un- 
healthy, as is falsely alleged. On thecontrary, 


the hilly districts are extremely salubrious. 


feet high. 
west, giving free access to the trade winds, 
which blow steadily from the east all the year 
round. The island is singularly free from sand 
and swamps. The general character of the 
soil is a strong clay loam, underlaid by lime- 
stone. The surface is undulating, with rapid 


drained by Nature. Noxious insects and rep- 
tiles are rare. 
island and rear healthy families. 
acclimation is, indeed, inevitable ; but this 
acclimation need not be severe nor dangerous. 
The same is true of the Mississipi Valley in a 
greater deyree. 
world is healthy, Santo Domingo is that region. 


At present there are very few people in Do-| of New York, on account of the Transcript. 


minica—about as many as in Newark, N 


They seem peaceable and honest, willing to 


work and ready to learn. Santo Domingo and 
Hayti combined have fewer inhabitants than 
Philadelphia. The island can support fifty 


times its present population. 
9 


tion. 
not limited by latitude. 


wrong to-day in Brazil. 


nually expending $100,000,000 
slavery abroad. 


tinent. 


ree labor in the production of the tropical 


staples by American citizens under the flag of| by breaking up the other market-houses by 
That field is Santo Do- 


the great Republic. 
mingo! 


By annexing Santo Domingo we strike a 
death-blow to the accursed spirit of caste. In 
Before we had 


Dominica caste is unknown- 
been there a week we forgot all about color, 
and ceased to notice the accident of complexion. 


The contemptible outrage inflicted upon Frede- 


rick Donglass on the Potomac would not only 
be impossible there, but would almost be in- 
conceivable, 


of the West Judies is admirably adapted, and 
who will find in Santo Domingo a refuge from 


|} the tyranny of the Ku-Klux of the South. 


When this outlet for colored labor is provided, 
Sonthern planters will discover that capital 
can no longer oppress labor with impunity, and 
will be compelled to protect the freedmen in 
order to retain them as laborers. The key to 
reconstruction is the annexation of Santo Do- 
mingo. 

The present hostile attitude of Hayti toward 


Dominica is only an additional argument in 
No one but Mr. Sumner 
will believe that we shall do injustice to either 
of the belligerents by putting an end to war 
and stepping the future effusion of blood. No 
}one but Mr. Sumner will charge our Govern- 
| ment with injustice in forbidding Hayti to bully 


favor of annexation. 


her weaker neighbor, and saving Dominica from 
the gulf of barbarism. 
annexation would be to Dominica, Hayti needs, 


most of all, the example of American civiliza- 


tion and the stimulus of American example. 
If we treat Hayti with kindness and courtesy, 


and make an amicable adjustment of bounda- 
ries, time and self-interest will soon bring her 


into sympathy with us. : 
The American people are vitally interested 


in the maintenance of a Republican Adminis- | #24 sen 


tration until the issues of the war are accepted 
and secured. ‘The snecess of the Republican 


party demands the annexation of Santo Domin- 


go. Never has the admirable common sense 
of General Grant been more strikingly illus- 


trated than m his frank and manly advocaey of 
the measure. Annexation will result inaddinga 


new Republican State to the Union atan earl 
day. It will identify the Republican party wit 


moral and material progress, and will leave 
upon the Democracy a lasting stigma as the 


— of reaction. 
e advocate the annexation of Santo Domin- 


go because we belieye in “ manifest destiny ;"’ 
because we are in favor of diversifying our 
a and reducing the cost of the necessa- 

ife; because we wish to break up the 
slave-holding monopolies of Cuba and Brazil; 
because we have faith in republican institutions, 
and want’ to see them extended; because we 
desire to carry civilizaton into the heart of the 
tropics ; in short, because it is our interest and 
duty as Americans to accept this great previ- 
dential opportunity of planting our language, 
our laws, our literature, and our religion upon 
the finest island of the Western hemisphere.— 


ries of 


N. ¥. Independent. 


me 


A Colored Pablic Man. 


The Washington correspondent of the New 


York Tribune says that among the most in 


teresting contests for a seat in the present 


Congress will be that of the Hon. James H. 


Harris, the well known colored leader of North 


Carolina, who is ® contestant in the Rale 
district, the certificate for which is held 


; and thus the 
will be saved to 


In regard to coffee, a similar reduction of 
placed on i pith int taesente have 
on its pi on: mportation 
created a false standard of values. More than 
halfof the area of Santo Domingo is hilly but. 
fertile. and is eminently fitted for the cultare 
uare miles, 
le of pro- 


White men can live on the 
A process of | called the New York Dazly Transcript, and in 


If any tropical region in the 


2. The intellectual and moral interests of | ket-house interests of New York in a market- 
the United States will be promoted by annexa- 
Free institutions and human rights are 
If slavery was wicked 
in Carolina in 1860, it is wicked in Cuba to-day. 
If despotism was wrong in Boston in 1776, it is 
The American people, 
who have spent 500,000 lives and $3,000,000,- 
000 to abolish slavery at home, are still an- 
to uphold 
Oar vast importation of slave- 
grown produce is the great bulwark of despot- 
ism and slavery on the North American con-.| you can estimate in your mind’s eye the im- 

Consistency, humanity, and sound 
poition economy alike demand a fair. field for 


We have five million colored 
and black fcllow-citizens to whom the climate 


Indeed, beneficial as 


I to several gentle- 
hare kl bog tating to evvoral grate 
some of this gossip may prove readable in 


and 3871 ? Sometime 
ago his eldest son wanted to be nominated for 
but Tweed refused to let him have 
the nomination, saying contemptuously : 
_ “He shall not throw away his time on an in- 
significant place like that !” 

‘*What office would you let me have?” said 
the interrogator. 

“Why, he ought to aspire to be an Alderman 
of New York city, or an Assistant Alderman 
anyway.” 

SOME TAMMANY JOBS. 


One of the most efficient adjuncts to Tweed's 
at fortune is the city printing of New 
ork, which concentrates in an unknown paper 


the New York Printing Company, which is a 
concern supplied with machinery, type, and all 
the arteeenences of @ vast printing house. 
Tweed frequently draws checks for $100,000 to 
$200,000, and even more, against the Treasury 


During the years 1860 and 1871 he has obtained 
immense receipts from bank accounts on street 
extensions, the court-house construction, and 
other things. The two great jobs now in hand 
by this ring are the widening of Broadway far 
up town, and the consolidation of all the mar- 


house structure which the ring has erected on 
the North river in thé region of Thirtieth 
street. In the former case they assess the cost 
of widening the street through some of the 
most valuable blocks in the world upen the 
broad area of the city, and satisfy the immedi- 
ately affected property-holders by setting the 
estimates high. 

Many of these very lots have been bought 
beforehand by the ring, and they paid for them 
in their entirety by widening the street. If 


mense market-stall interest of New York, and 
then conceive that it is Tweed’s object to drive 
all the market folks into one new establishment, 


enactment, and by forbidding private markets, 
through the alleged necessities of the legal 
system of market-inspectorship, you can un- 
derstand whata hyena of avarice in this utterly 
shameless formof man. One might think that 
elation at his swecess would drive T'weed to 
dissipation, and so happily rid mankind of his 
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you to-morrow, and they frequently threaten 
people with Sing Sing whe baulk them. The 
entire police system, the whole court system, 
———s is perfectly centralized, and there 
ean be just as much and just as little justice 
Pe penny — may order.” 

yet the Democratic party, which is the 
Tammany party of the United. States, occa- 
sionally gives us lectures upon the evils of 
centralization. New York is not only a cen- 
tralized but it is an Asiatic despotism. 


Se 


NEWS CLIPPINGS. 
Bae mur dg ‘and Stewart are going to 


—Five thousand acres of trees have been cut 
down im France. 


—-Mr. Pullman is going to introduce his 
drawing-room palace cars upon’ English rail- 
ways. 

—Horace Greeley will deliver the opening 
address at the State fair at Houston, Texas, 
May 22. 

—The Beecher-Stowe family are breaking 
mp their family home at Hartford, and prot» 
ably will never resume it again. 
—Vermont has the largest magpie sugar crop 
for Wenty years. The sugar sells at the low 
of eight or ten cents per pound. 
—The Legislature of Wisconsin has passed 
an act for the abolition of the grand jary 
system. The new law takes effect on the lst 
of July. 
—Dr. W. T. Taliaferro, who died in Cincin- 
nati a few days ‘Since, was the last surviving 
officer of our forces engaged in the naval bat- 
tles on Lake Erie. 
—Needles were first made in England by a 
Spanish negro in the reign of Mary. On his 
death the art was lost until 1566, when Elias 
Grorose, a German, rediscovered the same. 


—Another verdant Maine man was swindled 
out of $125 in Boston, the other day, by two 
confidence men, to whom, in his simplicity, he 
confidingly loaned that sum. 


—The 14,000 heathen Chinee in San Francisco 
don’t make much noiso in the world, but they 
own $74,000 in real estate and $1,188,000 in 
personal property, notwithstanding. 

—Prince Charles, of Roumania, is declared 
to be in such perpetual dread of assassination 
that he never lies down to sleep without sta- 
tioning half a dozen guards in his bed chamber. 


—Boston supplied four hundred families of 
its poor with free soup from February lth to 
March 27th, at a cost of $1,500. The article 
supplied was fish or clam chowder, and of ex- 
cellent quality. 


—When a juror goes into court and swears 
he has no “ bias or partiality,” and this juror 
is in the habit of cussing “ niggers ’’ and white 
Republicans, is that juror a perjured wretch or 
a‘ good vitizen ?”’ 

—They have a sylvan curiosity out in Geor- 
gia. T'wo pine trees, five feet apart at the base, 
come together thirteen feet above, forming a 
solid body, then separate, uniting again twenty 
feet above, forming a single top. 

—The Omaha Republican says: ‘‘ We have 
not yet been able to adopt the free-trade theory, 
because we find it combated by every commu- 
nity—West as well as Kast—in seeking the 
advancement of its own interests.” 


—Without reference to the disorders in the 
South, The Natron, of New York, adopts the 
theory that the remedy must come from the 
Southern people themselves, through their own 





resence; and Iam told by some who know 
im that his family have to keep watch over 


eating. He has always restrained himself some- 


lived another one of his vices; but his stomach 
appears to take example from his hand, and 
wants all that it can mastégate without collapse. 


TWEED'S COMPLACENCY. 
Some gentleman were giving me an instance 


member it, was Vanderpool. 


years ago, and there were $16,000 in that one | 
account. Expecting never to get it, Vander- | 


to so powerful a man as Tweed to get relief. 
He found Tweed in the best of humor, and was 
reproached for not having come oftener. Tweed 
instantly wrote a note, reforming the matter of 
complaint, and said to him : 

“Abram!” (Iam not sure that I have any 
of the names correct,) “why don’t you send 
in that account which has ese standing so 
long? I need not pay you, of course, because 
I have taken the benefie of the act, but it is 
a small matter, and we have been generally 
good friends. You go home and look over 
your pews and get the memoranda together 

them to me, and I will fix the thing 
for you.”’ 

“Tweed,” said the other, “they you are 
worth $5,000,000. . Is that so?” 

“ Abram,” said Tweed, “ you can multiply 
that five million y three, and you won’t go 
far out of the way if you one e a! it by four.” 
The Emperor Tiberius then chuckled and went 
on good-humoredly with his mode of life. 


OLD TAMMANY TIMES. 


The histery of Tammay Hall, when written 
by some future Eugene. Sue or George Rey- 
nolds, will be an almost incredible story. 
Tammany Hall has seen the time when it was 
no worse than some of the better Republican 
clabs which have existed and do exist within 
our memory.. When Albany was the seat of 
State power in New York, and long-headed 
national — played for administrations 
as men sit down to a game of poker, the in- 
tellectuality of the performance gave it some 
of the zest which belongs to large diplomacy. 
About 1856 the demi-respectable element of 
Tammany felt itself slowly sliding from power, 
and beheld a barbarous crowd of new-comers, 
who had done its repeating, and been always 
servile, ceming forward with new methods of 
wickedness and seriously seeking to grasp the 
whole city, for now the rascals had learned how 
to do it; the executive crowd was aspiring to 

ush the manipulators from their seats and rule 
rom the underfieath. A .gentleman was tell- 
ing me, a month or two ago, about the cele- 
brated fight between Ike Fowler and Fernando 
Wood— Sickles at first supporting Wood 
for the Mayoralty, with the promise of being 

ration counsel under him. Sickles and 
ood ériumphed, my ad reason of Sickles 


b 
Hon. Sion H. Rogers, formerly member of | Con. | holding the chair in the —— y Council and 
gress in 1854-55, and Soriain the rebellion in | doing the oem ru & Wood, who 


the rebel army, until 1863, as lieutenanfin the 


4th North Carolina regiment, and 


as colonel of the 47th regiment. He was then 


elected as Attorney-General of the State. 

disabilities not having been romo 

Harris ‘claims an election on the 

being the only qualified candidate, 

charges that he was deprived of 2,000 v 

intimidation and fread, corse is one of 
; a 





him lest he should kill himself with much | A 
| (4) to his sons, on condition that they shall 
what in the matter of drink, and he has out- | 


the case of an old man whose name, as [I re- | em 
Vanderpool was | 4 lumbermen, and 3 railroad managers. 


one of Tweed’s creditors when he failed, some | 


experience of suffering and disorder. 
—Mr, Budd, of Losdon, having willed £100,- 
never wear moustaches, these young gentlemen 


are contenting themselves with sxle whiskers 
| and parting their hair in the middle. 


| The census of the new Iouse at Washing- 


| ton shows that it contains 137 lawyers, 24 


oo» 


| merchants, 22 farmers and planters, 11 jour- 
ef ‘Tweed’s self-gratulation over his wealth in | nalists, 5 manufacturers, 3 general business, 6 


bankers, 3 physicians, 2 clergymen, | teacher, 


—A_ linguist at Warsay, in Poland, named 

. . : 
Prescensky, has just completed a polyglot dic- 
tionary in twenty-three languages, upon which 


pool let the matter rest for years, but on one | he has been at work for over seventeen years. 
occasion, finding himself annoyed in some mat- | It is believed that the Imperial Academy of 
ter of ae law, he-thought he would go | St. Petersburg will publish the work at its ex- 


pe nse, 


~-It don't take mach to induce a person to 
| commit suicide over in Indiana. In Cavment 

county, recently, a young woman drowned her- 
| self because she wanted to get married, and 
| her parents were obdurate ; and a married man 
| Shot himself becanse his wife wouldn't get up 
| early enough to suit him. 


—It is said that the Nuperor William has 
abandoned. a formal coronation with imposing 
ceremonies, at the persuasive entreaties of the 
Crown Prince, who thought it might have an 
ill influence upon the numerous Republican 
minds of Germany. ‘This is a significant eon- 
cession to public opinion. 

From San Francisco comes the news that 
the steamship Annie Dale was wrecked near 
Travaki. Passengers and mail saved. She 
ran ashore in a fog, owing to a deviation in 
the compass. The steamer Banshee was also 
wrecked on the coast of Otogo. All hands lost 
with the exception of the captain, 


—As some colored school children were play- 
ing ballin Raymond, Miss., on the 21st instant, 
the ball accidently struck a small white boy, 
who happened to be passing at the time. News 
of the ‘outrage’ was spread, and quickly # 
party of enraged white men collected and com- 
menced their work by discharging their pistols 
“at random,” resulting in the killing of one of 
the colored children. ‘he whites complained 
very much of being oppressed in Mississipi. 


—Col. Snively and three companions were 
murdered and their bodies shockingly muti- 
lated by Apache Indians between Phoenix and 
Bradshaw, Arizona. Tlowrass’ freight train 
was attacked March 18, between Phernix and. 
Wyckenburg, by 150 Apaches. Major Honra 
and another man were murdered, the train 
burned and twenty-two mules run off. Gen. 
Stoneman, commander of the department, still 
remains quietly attending to his ranche at Los 
Angelos, California. 

—A Southern Methodist Minister writes to 
the Atlanta ((ia.) Advocate: “ By the help of 
the Lord [ hope to be able to report 150 or 200 
members next Conference, and a first-class 
circuit for this country. I havea bullet in my 
left hip, and a crippled arm received from the 
Ku-Klux the 17th of January, 1870, in Pulas- 
ki, Tennessee. I can identify one of the men, 
but cannot get justice ; but while | suffer with 
these wounds, I bless God that I am counted 
worthy to suffer for His name's sake.” 


—It will be remembered that some time ago 

a description was given of an unique gold pen— 

a perfect imitation of a goose quill, and in- 

crusted with diamonds which were made ex- 

pressly for Prince Bismarck at Phorzheim, and 

presented to him by Herr Bissinger, of that 

requested that the treaty of peace 

ed with it. It was actually used 

for that purpose, and the Chancellor related 

with manifest gratification the history of this 

recious plume to some Freach gentlemen who 
pened to be present. 


—The following story of a Tennessee plant- 
er’s family is told in a Nashville arent 
head of the family losing almost his all in the 
recent war, emi to Brazil, with 
him his wife, hia son and daugbter. 

still followed him in his new ven 

became involved in debt. The laws 





when the debtor is insolvent, his — 
etnabinesiiion ate 
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Santo Domingo—No. 4. 








If, as has been alleged in these papers, the 
people of Santo Domingo are not an inferior 
race, have a beautiful country, rich in mineral 
resources, bountiful io natural productions, for- 
tunate in the possessiun of ample rivers and 
harbors, well adapted to commerce, at home 
and abroad, highly favored by climate and 
capable of producing and sustaining a large, 
healthy, and vigorous population, and that she 
needs # wise and stable government like our 
own to make her people among the most civil- 
ized and happy of mankind, it maybe inquired ; 
Why do not the people of that country, with 
our example before them, go to work and pro 
duce just such a government aa they need? 
Why should they openly confess their incapaci 
ty for self government by seeking the extinction 
of their own nationality? Is not such a spec 
tacle sad and humiliating? Would not a woll 
regulated government in Santo Domingo vindi- 
cate the colored race from the blighting stigma 
of inferiority ? 

I admit the pertinence of these questions, 
and will answer them in al! candor. Firat 
Why do not the Dominican people organize 
and admioister such a government as they 
need? A question easily asked. 1 answer 


Domingo at once ptable™ porete- 
ment, and in re ssi owe of apriehens 


countries in the qorld ae SA 
mutual, ‘pot 
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But I proceed with the inquiry: Why not let 
Santo Domingo alone work out her own des 
tiny? I might pérhapeanswer this question by 
asking another : Why should Santo Domingo, 
when she wishes to do otherwise, be left alone 
to work out her own destiny? What has she 
done to debar herself’ from’ the privilege of 
uniting her destiny with that of other nations? 
Why may she not aspire to companionship and 
partnership? What is the matter with Santo 
Domingo? Is her presence an offense and 
her touch contagion? Why should a people 
who have annexed Louisiana, Texas, Califor 
nia, and Alaska, and who are for annexing 
Mexico and Canada in good time, raise this 
question of destiny against Santo Domingo? 
What reason is there for leaving. her to work 
out ber own destiny, which does not equally 
apply to the peoples and territories already an- 
nexed to the United States? 

What.is the matter with Santo Domingo? 
dove 80 much to exter e area of American 
liberty, now ery vith one accord, leave 
Santo Domingo to out her own destiny ? 
I am not bound to fisd’s motive for this strange 
conduct on the patt of the opponents of annex- 
ation ; but, if put to the torture, L should not 
suffer long. Mr. Spuner and Mr, Gaagrison 
oppose annexation in the interest of the colored 
race. They are sincere; but the vast and 
overwhelming opposition to the measure comes 
not from the friends of human equality, but 
from its bitterest enemies. It comes from the 
men who would have given almost countless 
thousands of treasure to have Cuba blend her 
destiny with the United States. What has 
wrought the change in these men and filled 
them with so much horror of interfering with 
the destinies of other countries ? Colored men, 
the instincts of the enemies of liberty are keen. 
They know what they are about ; you may de- 
pend upon that. You can tell as well as I 
what is really at the bottom of this pretended 
respect for the right of nations to work out 
their own destiny. 

Throwing aside this destiny question, I pro- 
ceed to give what I consider a good and suffi- 
cient reason why I am not for leaving Santo 
Domingo unassisted to attain and establish a 
free and permanent government for herself. 
She is weak and sparsely populated. Not 
more than one hundred and twenty five thou- 
sand souls compose her population. 

There sre more people in the city of Wash- 
ington than are to be found within the fifteen 
thousand square miles of Dominica. 

Now look at it. A national government is 
uo trifling machine. It bas peculiar relations 
and duties. Szvui's armor is out of place on 
the shoulders of astripling. A burden easily 
borne by forty millions had better not be at- 
tempted by a few thousand. A pigmy may 
be useful, but he is not a giant. In human 
affuirs regard must be had to proportions. 
Our opponents seem to disregard this pregnant 
fact when they ask Santo Domingo to bear the 
immense burden of isolated nationality. 

True at all times, these considerations are 
especially true at this time. This is an age of 
large and composite nationalities. Organiza- 


Why does the Demoeratic party, which bas | j 


been 


to put an end 
the wars of rival chiefs. In the presence of a 
powerful Government, like ours, there would 
be no longer the tempting hope of success. It 
is only when weakness contends with weakness 
that there is encouragement for weakness to 
fight. The citizens of Santo Domingo well 
understand this, and the order-loving part of 
them therefore are not only willing, bat eara- 
est and eager, for anfezation. If you had seen 
these people as I have, and heard their story 
as I have heard it, your hearts would ache, as 
mine does, uver the regent postponement of 
their hopes. 


I started is in’ some respecta akin to the one 
ust disposed of. It alleges that annexation 
involves a confession of incapacity for self- 
government of the most humiliating character 
on the part of the people of Santo Domingo. 
I deny that it involves any euch results. This 
objection is one of sentiment, not one of fact; 
but it is not even true in seotiment, It can 
never be humiliating to advance from a lower 
to a higher stage of civilization. As to the 
confession of incapacity for self-government, 
no such confession necessarily folluws, but even 
the contrary. 

Potentially, a people may be capable of 
the highest degrees of statesmanship, aud yet, 
from uncontrolable causes, they may be para- 
lyzed, and their couatry torn and rent by anar- 
chy. A strong vessel once in the rapids of 
Niagara will go over the cataract, though she 
may have more than one good sailor on board. 
To say that a nation cannot support itself 
when swept by famine and pestilence implies 
neither blame vor degradation. The illustra- 
tion is extreme, bat it illustrates the principle. 
Those who take exception to that principle 
entertain notions of self respect far too lofty to 
meet the demands of human vicissitudes. But 
I need not avail myself of this reasoning to 
defend the character -_ policy of Santo Do- 
mingo. 

The preamble to the Constitution of the 
United States defines the objects for which it 
is established in these words : 

“To form a more perfect union, to provide for 
the common defense, promote the public wel- 
fare, establish justice, and secure the ge 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
the people, do ordain and establish this Gonsti. 
stitution.” . 

These are objects wisely sought. But the 
point is this: Was there any confession, hu- 
miliatiug or otherwise, of incapacity for self- 
government on the part of the individual States 
which entered into this union to secure the 
noble euds just commemorated? They con- 
sented to the extinction of their nationality. 
But was there anything humiliating or deprad- 
ing in it? State after State have been ad- 
mitted into the Union since it was formed by 
the old thirteen, till now we number nearly 
forty States. Dues any one of these States feel 
in any wise degraded? They have simply acted 





tion, extension, and unification are the order 
of this period. The English and German | 
tongues and institutions are rapidly girdling | 
the globe. No rival houses to-day divide the | 
realm of Old England. Itis no longer England, | 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, but the United | 
Kingd mm. 
larged and united Germany. 


to build up a small government to the south of | 
us failed. We are still the large United States, 
and are in keeping wif@ our times. 

While no absolute numerical standard can 
be fixed upon as that which justifies a people 
in assuming the rights and responsibilities 


bas no power, had better seek alliance some- 
where. It may play nation, but even this must 
at last cease to be amusing. The State of 
Delaware is rather small for a State, but you 
would need a magnifying gluss to see her as a 
nation. 

In our day nationality means more than 
tinsel and high-sounding titles. It means men 
aod money. 
nieans power as well as rights. Culling a 
calf’s tail a leg dues not make it so. A nation, 
which is not loved, must at least be able to 
make itself feared. This is not less essential 
subjectively than objectively. One of the most 
active elements of progress, and I may say of 
human happivess, is a sense of importance 
and power. A powerless people must at last 
become a spiritless people—must return to the 
dust. Where ambition, power, and courage 
are gone, there is no longer any apology for 
living. 

Apply these thoughts. to Santo Domingo, 
and it will be seen that she is wise in wishing 
to be annexed to the United States. She is 
obviously too himited in the number of ber 
population to fill out the idea of independent 
nationality. She can neither command respect 
nor resent insult. 
own, she is debarred the advantage of separate 
nationality. The very age aod body of the 
times are against her. 

All right for a town, a city, @ county, or a 
State ; but for a nation, in all but territory—an 





Not because they have no patriotic men ip | 


whom they confide; not because of original 
and permanent inferiority of race; for in these 
respecte Santo Domingo compares favorably 

with other communities of men. Whatever 
may be said of President Baez iv this country, 
he is an able wan, and is loved and trusted by 
the Dominican people. He bas called around 
him able men as bis counsellors. The city io 


which he resides is remarkable for neatuess, | 


order, and tranquillity. I have never beeao in 
apy community where persous aod property 
were more secure from ordinary criminals. | 
There is at least one college in Santo Domingo 
city, and there are numerous private schools as 
well! as publi ic ones. 

I go one step further and assert that, accord- 
ing tomy knowledge and belief, Santo Domingo 
possesses in a large measure the woral and in- 


tellectual qualities essential to self.yovera- 


ment. I bave no doubt that in the course of a | 


long lapse of time, after passing through » 
howling ape srness of afBiction, Santo Dowin 1Z0 
might establish and administer a wise and 
beneficent government. But, for obvious rea- 
sons, this result can only be contemplated as | 
possible under more favorable conditions than | 
those which now prevail. 
tion and weakness a perilous future is before 
Banto Domingo. Her annexation commends 
itself to my miud partly because it would save 
her from the perils, the strife, the blood, and | 


snachronigm, an egg among cannon balis—she 
vughbt not to be asked to hold the place longer. 

A uation which can no longer hope to inspire 

its people with hope for the future can be, and 
| ought to be, spared from the list of nations. 

| For the present, and, in all the lfkelihood of the 

case, for some time yet to come, Santo Domingo 
| must answer this description if she is not an- 
nexed. 

It is uo fault of bers. I have no reflections 
to make upon her people. The times and cir- 
| cumstances are sometimes too great for nations 
| as well as for individuals. 

If any people in the world can plead an 
apology for being in the rear of other nations, 
Santo Domingo can make that plea. Hers has 
been a dark and bloody history. Here human 

| pride, avarice, and cruelty have wrought out 
their most terrible and awful results. Thirst 
for gold exterminated the aboriginal race, and 
then stretched its gaunt and bangry fingers 


across the ocean fo the shores of Africa, piety | 


leading the way as usual; for it was Las Casas, 
a priest, of Santo Domingo, who suggested the 
| African slave trade expedient ; and here was 
the first joint in this Western world blasted by 
' that infernal traffic in human flesh! When in 


Jn e state of isola- | Santo Domingo city, in presence of the boly 


cross, and in sight of many cathedrals, the 
spot was pointed out to me where the first 
cargo of human flesh was landed. During 


desolation to which, under present conditions, | cursed with slavery. 


her people are exposed. 
keeper ?” is the language of the first murderer, 
and ought to have no place bere. No nation 
should be allowed to bleed to death ju isula- 
tion when help and succor can be rendered 
without detriment to any. 


“Am! my brother's | 


Add to this the fact that Santo Domingo is 
| still largely populated with descendants of 
slaves and slave-holders, that much of the igno- 
rance, superstition, aod improviderce bora of 
slavery still remain within ber borders; that 
| she has been the stake for the game of rival 


Prussia shouts to-day over an en- | 


of independent and isolated nationality, the | 
very idea of nation requires the association of | 
numbers to save it from weakuess and con- | 
tempt. A nation which only has rights and | 


It means armies and navies. It | 


Without any fault of ber | 


; upon the well-known principle that the whole 
is wiser and stronger than a part, that small 
, States united are better for all the purposes of 
government than sma!l States divided. 

The sagacious statesmen who formed our Gov- 
| ernment took uo sentimental views of the subject; 
they renounced their little nationalities for a 


One large Gov- | big nationality, knowing that it was better to 
ernment now dominates Italy. The attempt | pe » part of a great whole, than to be the whole 


{ofa small part. Similar wisdom and practical 
common sense are shown by Santo Domingo. 
In consenting to the extinction of their nation- 
ality and offering themselves for membership, 
that people prove their capacity for self-zov- 

| ernment. 

The rulers of Santo Domingo have been de 
nounced as political jockeys and tricksters, 
basely selling their country for their own selfish 
ends. Nothing could be more unjust. Were la 
citizen of Santo Domingo I would hold up both 
bands from the rising till the going down of the 
sun, if need be, in favor of the aunexation of 
that country to the United States ; for I sce no 
better way to improve the fortanes and pro- 
| mote the highest interests of that country. 
| In coming into the American Union, in re- 
| nouncing separate nationality, Sauto Domingo 
takes no step backward. She simply swaps 
impotence for power, civil strife aud revolution 
for security aud peace, stagnation and decay 
for activity and growth. She parts with dan- 
ger for safety, isolation and weakness for union 
und strength. ‘Then, again, how and upon 
what conditivns will Santo Domingo come to 
us, if she comes atall? Not as an inferior, not 
as a vassal, not by the windows or by the back- 
door ; bat she will come as au equel—firet as 
a Territory, then as State, as other Territories 
and States have come before. She cannot 
otherwise come. The people of the United 
States no more wish a degraded member than 
Santo Domingo wishes to be a degraded mem- 
ber, and upon this basis thé two countries must 
come together if they come together at all. 

Talk of humiliation, talk of extinction and 
degradation! It is groundless and preposter- 
ous! What State in the world would be de- 
graded by being made the equa! of Massachu 
retts and New York? What people need be 
|ushamed of Awerican citizenship? Where 
could Santo Domingo or any other small State 
tind a more congenial ally or a more powerful 
arm to protect her? What European power is 
there blest with institutions as liberal and 
beneficent as ours? To be a citizen of the 





| United States is one of the highest privileges 


that any man can boast. It is a privilege for 
which hundreds of thousands renounce their 
nationalities in Europe every year, till our 
population is made up of all nations, kindreds, 
tongues, and peoples. No man feela or ought 
to feel that in doing this he bas dune a mean 
thing. He has come here to better bis con- 
dition. He has come here just as I want Santo 
Domingo to come, that she may share in the 
blessings of a free and stable Government, and 
have our assistance in the race of enlighten- 
ment and civilization. 

It may be said that Domivica will be ruled 
by the United States. The answer is: Well, 
what of it? Will not Dominica bave an equal 
voice with other States in ruling America? 
The votes of her Senators and Representatives 





/of the colored race? I answer: 
| nearly three centuries this beantiful island was | 


in Congsess, if given with virtue and inutelli- 


| gence, will be as much respected as those of other 


States; and what more can she or any other , 
State want? It dves not much matter who 
governs. The great thing is to be governed 
wisely and well. 

But I am asked: Would uot successful self- 
government in Santé Domingo raise the world’s 
opinion of the mental and moral possibilities 
It would. 
Exrnson says that nothing sacceeds so well as 
success ; but success is not the highest proof 
of merit. If the numerical strength, education, 
aod training of Santo Domingo gave us any 
right to believe in her success as a separate 
government, it might be well enough for ber to 
remain alone; but, as already seen, the facts 
are against her. They all point one way. 





In case of anuexation we should give Santo, *mbitious chiefs; that ber wealth bas been 


Her interest and her dignity are in the same 


| nationality. 


Fk tees ik ell unk Ve Oh, bee re 
other than colored men, to insist upon success- 
ful self-government, as a test of the moral and 
intellectual value of say people. 

Look over the wide world as it rolls in wealth 
on the one side, and in misery and extreme 
wretchedness on the other, and pick out the 
successful examples of self-government. You 
will find that the people do very little in the 
matter of government outside the United 
States. In the very heart of civilization, lux- 
ury, aud refinement you will fiod the people 
rather the slaves of despotic power than the 


The second question in the series with which | participants in government. They are every- 


where the victims of strength and cunning. 
Nowhere is goverhment a success. France, 
intelligent, noble, generous, bold, and progres- 
sive, buils in a perfect agony of blood. Spaia 
only tranquil for a season. Austria bankrupt. 
Kogland loaded with debt; and nowhere is 
government more than an apology fur what it 
Ought to be. It is, therefore, hardly the proper 
test to apply to any people, and I object to its 
application exclusively to Santo — 

F. D. 


Living Piamnentes. 


It may be eg, stely asserted that the 
dead genetally do St iach trouble the living. 
It is true, the good or bad influence that » man 
has exercised during his life may continue to 
work long after his death, but there is at least 
an end to using it at will, and, indeed, it is not 
to be regretted that it should be so. The living 
have trouble enough among themselves—wars, 
quarrels, and revolutions—perplexing questions 
of every description to settle, which claim all 
their intellectual powers, absorb all their 
energy and activity. They would be over-taxed 
if the dead too would continue to participate in 
the struggle, and torment the world anew with 
their bygone issues and aspirations. 

There are, however, exceptions to the gene- 
ral rule. There is a class of dead who are 
about as noisy, assuming, and arrogant in their 
pretensions on the world, work as much mis- 
chief, as any liviug nuisance in human shape. 
We mean those venerable mummies who make 
themselves the representatives and standard- 
bearers of stone-dead issues, and will stick to 
them through defeat and ridicule, without ever 
being capable of opening their eyes to the fact 
that the world has outgrown them and does not 
mean to step out of the track of progress in 
order to meet their demands. One of the most 
thoroughly petrified among those representa- 
tives of the past is, beyond contradiction, his 
holiness Pivs 1X, who does not tire to burl ex- 
communication at the head of every son of the 
church that does not unconditionally sabmit to 
his authority. His latest victim is Doctor Doet- 
LINGER, professor at the University of Munich, 
a man who is considered the first living histo- 
rian of the church, one of the most learned theo- 
logiaus in Germany, a man of exemplary life, 
and so good a Catholic that thus far not even 
the ultramontanes had dared to attack him. 
Doctor Dortuixcenr, however, like many others 
among the German theologians, strongly op- 
posed the infullibility dogma, and when recently 
summoned by the Bishop of Munich to give his 
adhesion within ten days, absolutely refused, 
basing his objections on religious, theological, 
historical, and political grounds. Upon this 
refusal excommusieation has been pronounced 
against hin—a missile which, though powerful 
in old times, in our days does not only leave 
the victim physically and mentally pretty much 
in the same condition it was before, but, even 
like other old defective weapons, is apt to ex- 
plode and to hurt the marksmun instead of the 
one at whom itis aimed. The Jaughter and 
soeers of the irreverent world are merely the 
smoke caused by this explosion ; but conse 
quences more serious to the holy father will 
result from it. The King of Bavaria, about as 
ultramontane as any prince in Europe, and 
though not the oldest, yet a very promising 
younger son of the church, and his admirers 
have come to the conclusion that there must be 
« limit to the exactions of the Pope and to his 
encroachinents on the worldly power, and ac- 
cordingly bave determined not to remove Dov- 
tor Dog.uinope from his chair in obedience to 
the summons of the church. As a matter of 
course, the infallible Vicar of Christ cannot 
meekly countenance such an open defiance to 
his power, and a rupture seems inevitable, by 
which the holy father bas nothing to gain and 
much to lose, since he whose authority can 
be successfully defied suffers a crushing deleat, 
which in this instance does not mean only a 
personal humiliation, but a defeat to the whole 
establishment whose head he is. 

After all, we cannot wonder that Pius IX, 
almost an octogenarian, and the representative 
of a fossil system, should be a mummy ; such 
mummies, however, are by no means confined 
to the Old World, but may be found in our 
country among wen who, notwithstanding all 
facilities for becoming acquainted with the 
spirit of the time* and its requirements, greedy 
to recover a power that they have lost through 
their obstinate clinging to bygone issues, never- 
theless continue to fight for thcse same issues. 
It is such a struggle that the Democrats are 
continuing, in spite of all their experiences of 
the last ten years. The address ‘‘ to the peo- 
ple,” just issued by the Democratic members of 
Congress, is one of the weakest, most empty 
and watery documents by which any party ever 
attempted to blind an unreasoning multitude. 
The fact that the Democrats among themselves 
are by no means united, but differ about certain 
questions almost as much from each other as 
they differ from the Republicans, proved a 
great obstacle ; and, since it was impossible to 
come to an agreement, just the most.important 
points at issue have been either passed over in 
silence, or mentioned in so obscure a language 
that every one can put on it the construction 
he likes best. The Southern members, we 
understand, bave at length come to the sensi- 
ble conclusion that the recognition of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments has become 
an absolute necessity, while those from the 
North cling too strongly to their antediluvian 
doctrine, founded on negro hate and prejudice, 
to assent to such a proposition ; accordingly 
the address observes an ominous silence on this 
most essential point. The question of free 
trade and protection, another apple of discord, 
is merely alluded to in terms which can be in- 
terpreted either way. The Ku-Klax outrages 
are flatly denied for the relief of tender Demo- 
oratic consciences, that otherwise might feel a 
little doubtfal whether the shooting, banging, 
and whipping of unoffending people can be 
justified even when done for political reasons. 
Having thus absolutely nothing to advance, no 
prisoiple, no idea to stand upon, the Demo- 
cratie gentlemen unite to harp on the one string 
on which they are always in perfect harmony, 
by abusing, denouncing, and villifying the Re- 





while preserve the power to work mischief bere 
and there, but you will never rule the country 


again. 
Pd 
The Late District Election. 


The first election under the new government | 
of the District of Columbia occurred since our 
last issue, and its resalts, in all their magni- 
tude, are before the country. That the cam- 
paign has demonstrated a greater power in 
vindication of Republican. principles in this 
locality than we had anticipated, we will not 
deny. That the event is exceedingly gratify- 
ing, we must confess. That it contains a lesson 
which can be #tadied with profit, all, save the 
defeated, must admit. We point to it with 
feelings of profound pride and satisfaction, 
and regard it as a bow of — hung in the 
political heavens. « 

The enemy was, in this campaigo, defiant 
and offensive in bis bearing. He regarded the 


‘Republican party as divided in its counsels 


and broken in its strength, and looked forward 
with hope, that grew into confidence, that he |. 
could subjugate the capital of the nation to the 
leashes of modern Democracy. ‘The issue was 
taken, and the people traversed the case, ren- 
dering w verdict which is ovérflowing in its 
consequences, and from which there is no ap- 
peal. 

Now for the lesson which this canvass teaches 
the country. This victory comes of unity of 
feeling, purpose, and action. The Union men 
of the District crystalized their efforts in a 
common effort. They were inspired by a sense 
of common danger, and stepped to the front, 
leaving the baggage of defection and disorder 
behind, determined on victory. The Union 
men of this capital do not fail to see in the 
signs of the times that history is to repeat 
itself, and that the bloody scenes of the rebellion 
are to be re-enacted, ucless the calamity can 
be averted. The defiant spirit of the Ku-Klux, 
which now impersonates Democracy, and sounds 
the key-note of the coming struggles, has 
warned the Union people of this locality that 
great peril impends in the future, and has 
forced a combination of action and effort to 
turn these dangers aside. The demonstrations 
of Democratic Senators from both North and 
South, during the efforts of the friends of the 
Union in the late session of Congress to enforce 
the laws and preserve the rights of property, 
life, and @ permanent peace in the late insur- 
gent States, have beeu such as to create alarm 
aod summons to action. [lence the struggle 
and the victory which we record, and which 
challenges the adigiration and satisfaction of 
any friend of union and peace in the Republic. 

The exainple set by the Union men of the 
Listrict of Columbia in this important struggle 
should be emulated by the Union men of every 
State in the Union. It presents the touch- 
stone of success. Conservatives and Radicals, 
old Whigs, and War Democrats—all men who 
were friends during the war to crush the re- 
bellion, laid aside all minor considerations and 
differences, and joined hands and hearts and 
labors to overthrow the common foe. The 
power of sucha combination of effort has been 
vindicated in victory, and the result iuspires 
great joy wherever fidelity to the Union and 
respect for law and right have a dwelling place 
ia this vation. 

Io view of this result, we now call upon the 
Republicans of New England, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, California—and, for that 
matter, everywhere in this Union, to sound the 
note of preparation for 1872, by imitating the 
example of the Union men of this District. 
Cease firing upon friends ; turn your weapons 
against the Democratic party at every point, 
and then victory will be as easy as in 1860, '64, 
and ’68. We are not surprised that Democrats 
should be filled with hope and confidence when 
they look to the campaign of 1872. The differ- 
ences that have sprung up among Republicans 
in the Senate, in the House, and which seem, 
in some instances, to find a focal point even at 
the White House, to the alienation of old 
friends and the engendering of bitter hates and 
open hostilities, are well calculated to fill the 
enemy with fresh hopes of early power in the 
Government. The Democratic party is hungry, 
after a fasting of many years, for the spoils of 
position, and are flattered with every indica- 
tion that favors their hopes and ambitions. 

The.Union men of the District of Columbia 
have struck the key-note of the next Presiden- 
tial campaign. They have pointed the way to 
certain success, and we appeal to the Republi- 
can leaders everywhere and of every grade to 
souud a truce to these intestine feuds and close 
up the ranks in the common cause for the suc- 
cess of Republican principles and men in the 
government of the country; Unless that is 
done the fruits of the great and bloody struggle 
to preserve the Union and the Constitution 
from overthrow will have beeo lost to the na- 
tion. We must either have peace and uiity 
or certain defeat to the Republican cause. 

| a Reem 


A Rebel Appeal to the Country. 


The rebel members of Congress, rendered 

desperate by thé waning fortunes of their party, 
hastily quit the Capital the hour they were re- 
lieved from any further public duties, and, as 
they fled, let dy at their Republican pursuers the 
“ Parthian arrow” they had spent the session 
in preparing, in the shape of a very clumsily- 
constructed and pointless address “to the 
people of the United States. Disregardiag the 
rules of civilized warfure, the point of the 
arrow is steeped in poison. But, fortunately, 
the arms of the insatiate archer who shot the 
missile were as weak as his heart was savage ; 
so it fell far short of ite integded victim, 
and proved perfectly harmless, 
To abandon our figure of speech, we will 
atate, in plain English, that the address of the 
Democratic members of the two houses of 
Congress to the people, and which has heen 
heralded with such big sounds of trumpet for 
some days past, made ite appearance in the 
Patriot Friday morning, and we are bound in 
candor to say that it is a very weak and harm- 
less document. Its chief characteristics are 
wicked violations of trath, willfal perversion of 
facts, shameless impudence, and impotent 
rere» A reference to a seat its atate- 
ments will justify usin pre 5 0 che 
racter of what was intended as iy 
Pat ‘Govament: of the party for 


* chars lied oe 





alent 


to overthrow the Government, and who now 
are encouraging armed resistance to the laws 
of the country against a party who tfiwarted 
their treasonable purposes, needs no reply. It 
carries with it ite best refetation. Following 
this impudent assertion is the wilfully false 
charge that Gen. Geant “has been “formally 


The signers of the address know perfectly well 
that there is no truth in this statement. But 
that is a falsehood of so little importance that 
we let it pass for what it is worth. 

What the address means by its statement | 
that “the declarations of Grant's selfish sup- 
porters have been echoed by a subsidized 
press,” and that ‘‘the discipline of party has 
already made adhesion to his personal fortunes 
the supreme tests of political fidelity,’ must be 
referred to Fernanpo Woop for explanation. 
As his name heads the list of members signed 
to the address, and as he is one of the saints of 


meant by a “subsidized press” and “party dis- 
cipline.” Tammany Hall, ander his direction 
and that of the high-toned T wasp, expends mil- 
lions of dollars yearly to subsidize the press 
and secure party discipline in his own city and. 
State. The drivel about Republican immorality 
of this kind would come with a better grace 
from other than*men of whom some had been 
indicted for forgery, aud who had used the 
public money by the millions to corrupt the | 
press and the people. 

The doleful nonsense of the address about 
partizan legislation by “ the subservient major- 
ity” of Congress, desigued tp place in the 
bands of the President power to enforce his re- 
nomination, and its whining hypocrisy in re- 
gard to the wrongs inflicted upon the labor of 
the country “ by oppressive taxation’’ (rendered 
absolutely necessary by their owu treason,) 


necessary to collect the taxes their treason has 
imposed,) is even more shameless and dishonest 
than its holy horror at the subsidization of the 
press. That avowed, deliberate, voluntary 
traitors, whe brought upon this nation a four 
years’ war to perpetuate slavery, should assail 
Congress for prodigality and dishonesty because 
they have provided the means for paying the 
debt their great crime brought upon the coun- 
try, is an exhibition of impudence aed ef- 
frontery so amazing as almost to-deprive one 
of breath ! 

Their talk abvat prodigality, in view of their 
frauds upon the Treasury everywhere, is of the 
same character and equally amazing. So is 
their complaint about Mr. Boutwe..’s man- 
agement of the finances of the nation, in view 
of the fact that he has paid off in two years 
over $204,000,000 of the debt their treason 
created, besides interest, and preserving the 
credit of the nation. Their assault upon Con- 
gress for appropriating Government lands to 
secure the construction of the railroads to the 
Pacific exhibits their hatred for all public im- 
provement and progress. It strengthens their 
claim to the title of ** Boyrbon Democracy.” 

The chief and most alarming grievance of 
the Copperhead and rebel enemies of the Gov- 
ernment who signed the address, is the passage 
of the measure known as the Ku Klux bill, 
designed to put down the armed bands of 
Democratic assassins who now overrun the 
South, and to protect the lives «dd property of 
loyal men, That is an unpardeable sin, and 
for it there is no forgiveness! Jn giving Gen. 
Grant power to put an end ty;the murders | 
and outrages of these infamous ¢e:throats and | 


head the direst wrath of their friends and 
patrons in this address. lis siguers clearly | 
take grounds in favor of these outlaws, and 
justify their crimes upon the lying pretext that 
the Ku Klux assassins have been wilfully pro- 
voked by Republican annoyances and insults. 
This shows where the Democracy stands, and 
fairly commits them to the Ka-Klux bands and 
all their bloody acis. Their canting appeal, 
at the close of their defense of the Ku-Klux, to 
“our fellow-citizens everywhere to spure no 
effort tomaintain peace and order,” will deceive 
no one. Their votes for the Ku-Klux bill 
would have ended the whole trouble in a week. 
‘*In conclusion”’ the signers of the address 
pathetically beg the people not to aid the pres- 
ent attempts of wicked ‘‘ Radical partisans to 
stir up strife in the land, to renew the issues 
of the war, or obstruct the return of peace and 
prosperity to the Southern States,”’ as they are 
doing by passing laws designed to put an end 
to the pleasant amusements in which the Ku- 
Klux Demoeracy have so long indulged! Per- 


these secession, disunion, revolutionary Ku- 
Klux patriots ! 

After the ‘‘ couclusion’’ uf their-address, its 
authors seem to have been seized with a new 


devoted to a review of the financial sins of 
President Granr’s Radical administration. Its 
extravagance and dishonesty fills the pure souls 
of these rebels and rebel sympathisers with the 
most painful solicitude. “ In five years,’’ they 
‘exclaim, with eyes in a fine frenzy rolling at 
the terrible fact, “ the Radicals have expended 
$1,200,000,000 for ordinary purposes alone, 
being within $200,000,000 of the aggregate 
amount spent for the same purposes, in war and 
peaee, during seventy-one years preceding June 
30, 1861, not including in either case the sum 
paid upon principal or interest of public debt.” 

If this statement be true, the Radical admin- 
istration have expended on an average annually 
for these five years $250,000,000 for the ordinary 
expenses of the Government—that is, for the 
civil service and the army and navy. But the 
statement is not true, as the signers of the ad- 
dress perfectly well know. In that time the 
Republicans have ‘paid $30,000,000 yearly to 
maimed Union soldiers and to the widows and 
orphans of soldiers slain by the signers and 
their party in the rebellion. This, in five years, 
has amounted to $150,000,000. They have 
also paid in the same period not less than 
$200,000,000 of bounties to Union soldiers— 
$100,000,000 of which was paid in pursuance of 
the act of Congress of 1866, granting certatn 
voluateers $100 extra bounty each. And astill 
greater item was the expenses of the war that 
were not paid until its close, during 1865 and 
1866. These psyments were not less than 
$300, 000,000. 

Here is the gross sum of $650,000,000 which 


» knavish au- 





announced as a candidate for re-election.” | 


caused our public debt and all the burdens 
that necessarily grew out of it. To tiem we 
commend the whole subject. 


- ep 
What the South Demands. 


However anxious certain of the shrewder 
Copperhead politicians of the North may be to 
avoid the rock on which they split in 1368, it 
is clear that their Southern allies and old-time 
masters are resolved to permit no such tempor 
izing, time-serving policy. They have evidently 
resolved on thé issue so squarely presented 
by Faanx Brain in bis Baoapaeap letter of 
June, 1868, and so emphatically indorsed by 
the National Convention of the same year. 
That issue in express terms was, that all the 
reconstruction measures of Congress are revo- 
| lutionary, uaconstitutional, null and void 


Under this broad and sweeping declaration the 
jo ldth, and 15th amendments are to be 
Tammany, he understands ali about what is | 


stricken from the Constitution, the emancipa 
tion proclamation is to be treated as ‘‘null and 
void,” the civil rights act is to be trampled 
under foot, all the laws re admitting the seceded 
States to the Union, are to be repealed, and 
every act of Congress inconsistent with the 
Copperhead theory, that these States were never 
out of the Union and forfeited none of the 





and “the multiplication of offices ’’ (rendered| to 


robbers, Congress has brought dswn upon its | 


haps the people will heed the “warning” of | 


idea, and add a melancholly ‘‘finally,’’ which is | 


|| to be disfranchised, some system 


rights or privileges they ever possessed by 
| rebelling against the Gevernment, is to be sex 


at defiance. This is the platform they demand 
j at the next electivn as they did ia 1868. And 
the Northern Democracy must yield to the 
demand, whatever may be their view as to the 
expediency of such a course. 

The tone of the Southern rebel press, with 
scarcely enough exceptions to prove the 
rule, leave no roum for a single doubt that 
they will tolerate no evasion of this issue. 4 
few days ago the New York World ventured 
advise, in very humble tones, that the 
coming National Convention of the party should 
avoid the folly which proved so disastrous in 
1868, and accept the Constitution as it is, with 
negro suffrage and the equal rights of all men, 
as the fixed, irrevocable law of the land. The 
proposition created widespread indignatiou 
and excitement at the South. The whole rebel 
press denounced the recommendations as trea- 
son to their section. They do not accept the 
World as a true exponent of Northern Demo- 
cratic sentimeut. The Montgomery (Ala.) 
Mail, oue of the «blest and bitterest rebel 
papers, confidently asserts that there is no 
real difference between the Northern and South 
ern Democracy upon this question, and that 
all Southern Democrats ‘* believe the four 
teenth and fifthteenth amendments to be revo- 
lutionary, null and void.’ The South, it 
declares, must go into the next National Con- 
vention as an equa) with the North, ornot at 
all, With the overthrow of the amendments, 
the Maz! logically declares, must go negro 
suffrage. 

The Republican (« gross misnomer) of Jack 
sonville, in the same State, ridicules what the 
World represents ‘ dead issues”—negro suf- 
frage and equai political rights—-and boasts of 
what will be demanded by the South and con- 
ceded by the North when the Democracy come 
into power and the tvice of the South is again 
potent in the nation. Inits opinion the North- 
ero Democracy are only playing possum in pre 
tending to acquiese in the reconstruction meas- 

ures, aud will yield everything reasonable when 
| once more in power. Neither the Mail nor the 
| Republican believe hat the Northern Democ- 
racy is represented hy the New York World. 

Replying to the Werld’s article, the Augusta 
' (Ga. ) Constitutional says, very emphatically, 
| that ‘it may as well be understood first as last 
| that the Democrats in the States tyrannized 
| over by carpet-bag rele do not intend to sar- 
render the rights of discussion and redress of 
their grievances to the decision ef Democrats 
in other States who have never felt these 
wrongs ; and, further, that the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention ‘wil! not be permitted, directly 
or impliedly, to signify with impunity that the 
reconstruction measurss forced upon the South 
at the point of the bayonet, and the amend 
ments to the Constitution fraudulently adopted 
are now beyond the reach of public reprobatian, 
/and are to be maintained as established \aw. 
If Southern Democrats are to be muzzle4 and 
choked down by a majority vote in the Nativnal 
Convention, they had better not go into it.’”’ 

Even more emphatic is the denunciation the 
Atlanta (Ga ) Intelligencer pronounces against 
the recommendation of the World to accept 
the situation. Iu its wrath it declares that 
j the fifteenth amendment is the plague-spot 
‘‘on the face of the great charter of American 
freedom. This is the fruitful source of our 
greatest woe, the authority claimed for that 
infamous brood of laws which are intended to 











j enslave the people by destroying the freedow 


of the ballot, and placing the country under 
martial law et the will of the President. This 
wrong, this usurpation, can never be sanctioned 
by one who stands upon the principles of the 
Democratic party. If it cannot be stricken 
from the Constitution, let it be condemned as 
the offspring of usurped power, and the Gov- 
ernment placed in the hands of men who will 
pluck out its poisonous sting by repealing the 
legislation which is claimed to be authorized 
by it, and unnecessary to enforce it, but which 
really bas another object in view, the cen- 
tralization of all the powers of the system in 
the General Government as « means of perpetu- 
ating the ruling dynasty."’ 

There is no abler or more influential rebel 
paper published in all the South than the Mo- 
bile (Ala.) Register. Its editor is Joun For- 
srt, known throughout the country as one of 
the most prominent orators and editors and a 
leading secessionist. The Register bitterly 
repudiates the advice of the World to acqui- 
esce in the amendments: and colored suffrage, 
and declares that in the next Presidential elec- 
tion the South will demand that the Democratic 
party stand on the platform of 1868, which pro- 
nounces the reconstraction measures null and 
void. 

Such is not only the general, but the uni- 
versal, sentiment of the Southern Democratic 
press and. people. The foolish broils among 
& few prominent Republicans, and the unjust 
war made for a time upon General Gasyr, 
has excited strong hopes of vietory in 1872. 
Elated with the prospect of again enjoying the 
spoils of office, the Southern papers and poli- 
ticians bave, with their usuel want of common 
sense, thus boldly proclaimed their intention 
when in power. Every reccnstraction measure of 
Congress is to be considered ull and void until 
they can be stricken from the Constitution or 
repealed, The colored people of the nation sre 
of slavery is to 
asit was is tobe 





be established, and 
@ | restored. The World will be permitted to 
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ee sageence as a stroke of policy, 
pene yt will continue to be denounced, 
thot ne rank and file may not be misled by its 
consee. This double game will be play@4 until 
the election shall render it no longer necessary. 
That the Southern branch of the Demooratic 
y will dictate its platform in 1872, and its 
policy should it ever again regain control of 
the Government, seventy years’ experience 
leave no room for doubt. There was never but 
a single conventiou of the Democratic party— 
that of Charleston in 1559—that the Southern 
Democracy did not control. Every plank in 
that of 1868 was made by Wave Hampton and 
other rebel officers. Indeed, their predomi- 
nence io the party, and the absolute control 
they have ever exercised, is admitted by the 
World. And it rejoices at the Democratic de- 
feat in Connecticut, because it might have led 
the Southern dictators into, still more extreme 
measures than they now demand. What could 
more strongly exhibit the formidable power of 
the Ku-Klux or Southern element of the Demo- 
cratic party than ita ability to dictate the policy 
of the party’ What that policy is we bave seen 
by the declarations above. 





Cari Schurz’s Vete on the Ku-Hlux 
Bill. 


Only those whom we have loved have the 
power to grieve us by turning against us. 
When others injure or persecute us, they can 
only rouse our anger and indignation; we are 
ready to accept them as enemies, against whom 
we may proceed either defensively or offen- 
sively. if successful, we can enjoy our victory 





undisturbed ; but, even if we have to succumb, 
we do not feel that bitter pain which the | 
faithlessness, the apostasy of a friend will 

cause, in whom we placed unconditional con- 
fidence ; when the material loss will weigh but 
little compared to the regret of having thrown 
away, wasted our affections on an undeserving 
object, ‘The supposed hero, the trusted stand- 
ard-bearer and representative of a great cause 
who turns traitor will always call forth as 
much sorrow as indignation. It is just with 
such mixed feelings of sorrow and indignation 
that we allude to the apostasy of Cart Scuvez, 
as it confronts ug again most glaringly in his 
vote on the Ku Klux bill. Mr. Scuunz, unlike 
his Democratic colleagues, admits the existenee 
of the Ku-Klux Klao and its outrages, he | 
admits that those gangs are Democratic organ- | 
izations, forméd for the avowed purpose of | 
carrying the Presidential election in 1872 by 
murdering and intimidating the loyal people 
in the South. Io view of ail these facts, Mr. 
Scuurz nevertheless voted consistently with 
the Democrats against every single amendment 
as well as against the whole bill. It would 
be vain to attempt an interpretation of Mr. 
Scuurz’s motives. Whether he is prompted 
by hostility to the President, whether blinded 
by ambition, whether he still dreams of becoming 
the originator of a new party, or whether. it is 
for some legal quibble, we cannot determine ; | 
and indeed there would be no gain if we could, 

since it is only with his course of action that 
we have to deal, and this needs no commen- 
tary. By voting against the bill, Mr. Scaurz 
has placed himself on record in favor of the 
adjournment of Congress without any legisla- 
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skillful foe of all disunionists in the field. Is 
it inscrutable to any fair man that he should 
continue to do everything lawfully in his power 
to thwart such wicked enemies of American 
liberty, when in the chair of state? 

When he announced his solemn purpose, con- 
secrated by his oath of office, to de all that his 
duty enjoined to proclaim and maintain na- 
tional peace; to preserve the Ugion of the 
nation intact; to lessen the burdens of the 
public debt ; to remove the taxes ef the people ; 
to secure to every qualified elector of the Re- 
public, however humble and however poor, the 
blessings of a free vote; to protect the lives 
and property of all citizens, without regard to 
color, race, or previous condition of servitade ; 
to provide for wounded soldiers and sailors of 
the Union and their dependent families ; to 
open up the path of civilization and citizen- 
ship to the few remaining descendants of the 
people who once possessed all this continent ; 
to shield, by a judicious tariff, the honest in- 
dustry of America from the ruinous effects of 
foreign pauper competition ; to guard our in- 
ternal and ocean coasts against all injurious 
influences from abroad ; % express the sympa- 
thy of. the people of America for every nation 
struggling for equal rights ;—when, we say, 
President Grant proclaimed, 

‘* Before all Israel, and before the sun,’’ 
his firm and high resolve to do everything within 
the scope of his presidency to secure all these 
good results for our country and mankind, 
was thére anything at all inscrutable in it? 
Where is the man, worthy of the name, who 
will not at once admit the benefits resulting 
from this peaceful plan of action laid out by | 
President Grant? Everything is plain. Every- | 
thiug is manifest to all his fellow-citizens. He | 
expressly declares, at the outset of his ad- 
ministration, that be has no policy of his own 
to force on the legislation of the country. Is 
thes inscrutable ? 

He has personally suggested the measures 
that, within a little less than twenty-six months, 
have paid two hundred and ten millions of 
the public debt—more than one-twelfth part 
of the whole! Is there anything “ inscrufable” 
in this? 

He has thus saved, in the decrease of the 
annual public interest, twelve millions five 
hundred thousand dollars. Is this, also, ‘ in- 
scrutable ?”’ 

He has taken off from the voluntary taxes 
of the people etghty-three millzons in two years 
and one month. What is there ‘‘ inscrutable” 
here? 

No! gentlemen of the opposition! You must 
try your practiced hands at some other game. 
This nice little one you are now attempting to 
palm off on the intelligent voters of our coun- 
try, and which we have thus briefly and sum- 
marily exposed, will never answer. The peo- 
ple understand President Grant; and that is 
enough. ‘To your prejudiced, and bigoted, and 
jaundiced minds he may be now, and probably 
always will be—‘ The Inscrutable.” 








sippi. 
The total population of Mississippi, according 


to the last census, is 746,285, and 153,426 voters. 
Of the latter 80,068 are colored and 73,358 





tion on this subject, and of thus giving to the 
Ku-Klax a lease of nearly eight months, during 
which to murder, whip, and drive away negroes 
and white Republicans, burn echool-houses | 
and private dwellings to their hearts’ content, 
until Congress would meet again to lament 
over what might have been prevented. Mr. | 
Scuvurz's tender solicitude for the former rebels 
is well known, since, according to his own | 
words, he felt bound in honor to deliver the | 


State of Missouri into the hands of the Demo. 
crats for the sake of achieving the enfranchise- | 
ment of those who sought to destroy the Union, | 
but neither his honor nor any feeling of ha- 
manity binds him when it is the question to 
protect white and black loyal people in the 
South from murder and outrage. ‘This is devo 

tion to principle after a new fashion, it must 
be admitted! An error may be forgiven, if 
committed on the side of mercy and kindness, 
but when on that of crime and cruelty there 
cannot even be the shadow of an excuse. As 
for the other so-called Republicans who voted 
with the Democrats, we can bear their defec- 
tion with equanimity. Mr. TrumBv tt, in fact, 
has not properly belonged to the Republican 
party since his vote in the impeachment trial, 
and the others we did uot know well enough | 
yet to feel particularly disappointed by their | 
course. This last act of Cart Scavnrz con- | 
firms us in our opinion that we did not judge | 
him at all too severely when he gave Missouri | 
to the Democrats. From that time he has | 
consistently done hie best to aid the Demo. 
cratié party. 
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* The Inscrutabile.”’ 


We hear much, in certain quarters, of the | 
“inserutability’”’ of President Grant. Ie is 
reticent ; therefore, according to some of the 
wiseacres of our day, he is“ inscrutable.’ Such 
persons cannot understand him; or, at least, | 
they pretend that they cannot. Hence they | 
stand back from his calm, clear, piercing glance, 
and call him “The Inscrutable.” They can- | 
not comprebend him; consequently he is not | 
to be comprehended by others. Hence all they | 
can do is to drivel out ‘‘ Inscrutable! In- | 
acratable!”’ 

We, in common with all the true friends of | 
our country and its constitutional President, | 
are glad, indeed, to know that placed at the | 
head of our national affairs is a man of de-| 
cided character—a man of fixed purposes-—a 
man of pronounced opinions—--a man whose | 
faithful administration of the Government of | 
America is intended by him to be as true to 
the right as the needle is to the pole. We are, 
therefore, only to ) happy to hear such @® man 
sneeringly announced as ‘The Inscrutable” 
by the traitors and copperheads of thetand. 

“’'Ts their vocation, Hal. 

What else could be expected of them? You! 
cannot gather grapes from thorns, nor figs 
from thistles. Neither oan you make a silk 
purse out of a pig’s ear. Let these vipers 
rail on. It is a comfort to hear their puoy 
little teeth grating against a file. 

Bat, asa matter of fact and of history, in 
what single particular is President Gaanr in- | 
scrutable ? 

We will not apply our answers to this ques. 
tion to the personal, social, business, or mili- 
tary career of the President. In these respects | 
every person in the country, not disqualified | 
from judging, will, of course, uaderstand him. 
“The wayfarinog man, though a’’—~so-called 
Democrat—“‘need not err therein.” We take | 
up this question as practically applied to the | 
governmental affairs of our nation; end! 
eitad eek Wherein, us President of the | 
ot oan Mn ee 
Grant inscrutable ? spr ti = Sa | 

. as there anythin in- | 
scrutable in his first annual wessa | 
— ge? Dtd| 
not the doctrine and spirit of that re res. 
tive document tally with the hana Gadd 
preased will of a large majority of the American 
people? Could it have been expected, in ree. | 
son, that he would give satisfaction to the | 
traitorous men and women who had just been 
foiled in their deadly aim at the heart of our | 
nation? He was the patriotic, and brave, and | 


| stitution. And they are all voters aud eligible to 


| each rebel State, on an average, whose disabili- 


| some other motive than the refusal of Congress 


| few unpardoned rebels, and many are base 
| enough to justify them on the same ground. 
| A mild punishment of 20,000 traitors is con- 


| to lawless violence, school-house and church 


| be taxed to pay damages done by them. But 


| walk or bridge withia the corporation of Wash- 


| murder and incendiarism cease, and that the 


white, making a colored majority in the State 
of 7,610. This is exclusive of 2,842 persons 
over twenty-one years of age who are disquali- 
fied for various reasons from voting. Only 
1,630 of them are rendered ineligible to Federal 
offices by the fourteenth amendment to the Con- 


every State office. We stated in an article last 
week that there were not more than 5,000 men in 


ties have not been removed, and that therefore 


to graut these rebels universal amnesty must 
be fonnd for the Ku-Klux organization num- 
bering frora 30,000 to 40,000 in each State. 

It will be seen by the above official state- 
ment of the number in Mississippi, which is 
probably about the average in the eleven rebel 
States, that our estimate was far above the 
mark. There are less than seventeen hundred 
in each of the States which voted itself out 
of the Union—-not 20,000 in all the South— 
who are deprived of the privilege of holding 
Federal offices. And yet there are more than 
that sumber of enemies of the Goverment 
banded together in exch one of the Southera 
States for the sole purpose of driving Northern 
people from their midst and preventing colored 
men from voting the Republican ticket, by 
murder, whipping, and every other conceivable 
outrage and indignity. In the face of these 
facts, even, Northern Republican papers attrib- 
ute their infamous crimes to the injustice of 
Congress in withholding amnesty from these 


sidered a paliation for the continued disloyalty, 

wholesale murder, and other violations of law, 

of two millions of amnestied rebels. 
eS 


A Wise Proposition. 


lo our opinion the provision in Mr, Sugiia- 
earGpr's Ku-Elux bill, holding counties in 
which they occur responsible for all damages 
committed by Ku-Klux outlaws, was one of its 
very best and wisest provisions. Weare satis- 
fied that it would have done more to pat an end 


burning and all other outrages. It may at 
first sight seem hard that loyal men, and others, 
who disapprove the Ku-Klux operations, should 


it i# one of those instances in which private 
interests should yield to the public good. The 
principle that the whole people should be held 
respousible for the peace and protection of 
society is one that underlies all good govern- 
ment. In many of the Northern States laws 
exist making the people of a city or county 
responsible for the damage done by mobs in 
such county. The principle of the law is that 
the people are bound to protect the rights and 
property of each citizen againt mob violence. 
If aman breaks his leg by a defective side- 


ington the city must pay the damage, though 
the injury was due solely to the negligence of 
some municipal officer, of which the tax-payers 
were absolutely ignorant. If all the people of 
the Southern States bad been made liable for 
all the damages done by bands of lawless men 
among them, they would have found means to 
disperse them and preserve the peace. It 
would bave been to the interest of rebel sym- 
pathizers as wellas Republicans to see that 


laws be enforced. In striking out that feature 
the best things in it was destroyed. But it 
still has much virtue. 
ass 
Hon. R. B. Exiort, the able colored Repre- 
sentative from South Carolina, will 
thanks for a copy of his speech.on the 


bill. Mr. Exuiorr is winning golden opinions | 


for the manliness and ability with whith he 
presents his arguments for the protection of the 
people of the South against the armed minions 
of the rebel Democracy. 
SEES 


Ws are indebted to our friend, the Hon. G. 


T. Rosy, of the Texas Legislature, for Texas | 


papers, 





THE NEW NA’ 


IS MEMORIAN. 
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blow struck at Harper's Ferry, 

slavery never recovered, needs no pointing out. 
Let us respond generously and promptly. Let 
us put the old hero's widow beyond the possi- 
bility of future want. ‘Tis our duty—nothing 
more, nothing less. 

James Reprars, of Boston, well known to 
all anti-slavery fighters, has designated Ros. 
W. C. Mrroweut, of this city, to receive sab- 
scriptions for this part of the country. 

Such sums as the friends of the martyr de- 
sire to contribute to his widow may be sent to 
or left at the Freedman’s Bank, Seventh street, 
or will be received by Mr. Miromett, at the 
Treasury Department, or at this office. 

—————_—— 
Mr. Dougiass in Baltimere. 


Mr. Freperick Dovatass delivered a lecture 
on the annexation of Santo Domingo in the 
Bethel church, Saratoga street, Baltimore, last 
Monday night. The religious services of the 
occasion were condueted by Rev. C. W. Dent- 
son. The Bishop of the diocese, Rev. Mr. 
Warman, Rev. Dr. Revers, and other clergy- 
men were present, with many of the most in- 
fluential citizens of Maryland. 

Mr. Dove ass presented bis usual strong and 
unanswerable arguments in favor of annexa- 
tion, in an intellectual effort worthy of his best 
days, occupying two hours. Full reports were 
made in that excellent paper, the Baltimore 
American, conducted by Mr. C. C. Futton,-a 
gentleman who accompanied the commission, 
and who therefore speaks from personal knowl- 
edge. The American warmly commends the 
statements of Mr. Dovatass to fhe attention of 
al] our countrymen, c. W. D. 


— 


The Great Victery. 


Republicanism triumphed here at the elec- 
tion of the 20th instant. The Republicans have 
elected a member of Congress ard fifteen out 
of twenty-two members of the House of Dele- 
gates in the Legislature. The majority over 
the rebel Democracy was large and overwhelm- 
ing. General N. P. Cutrman, the Republican 
candidate for Congress, carried the District of 
Columbia by more than 4,000 majority. The 
vote on delegates shows that nearly two-thirds 
of the voters of this District are in sympathy 
with the great Republican party. The result 
of the election shows that there is no apathy 
here ; let the country take heed. 








Ir the Democratic policy of free trade should 
be adopted, it would compel the suspension of 
every iron furnace and rolliog mill in the 
country, and throw out of employment more 
than one hundred thousand laboring men. 
But it would for a time enable the English iron 
maker to sell iron cheaper and our railroad 
companies to buy it cheaper than now. These 
two rich classes would be benefited by the 
policy, but 100,000 working men would be 
ruined by it. Which is most important—that 
these 100,000 laborers and their families should 
live, or that wealthy English iron manufac- 
turers and American railroad kings should be 
made richer at their expense ? 


_ —————— 





Rev. C. W. Denison will preach, by appoint- 
ment, next Sunday afternoon, at 3 o’clock, in 
Bethel Church, Saratoga street, Baltimore, and 
in the Sharp Street M. E. Church, at 74 o'clock, 
in the evening. 

Notice will be given of the appointments of 
Mr. Denison in Philadelphia, New York, and 
other places. 

etl ieeenacineteeimeieieaietesineniinedeiamenseatnetesienemmtnadll 

Ir is a singular fact that the first subscrip- 
tion for the widow of Joun Brown should be 
received from a former slave State—V irginia. 


Notice.—Back numbers of this paper, con- 
taining letters of Frepericx Doveiass on Santo 
Domingo, can be bad at this office. 

EEE 

Our thanks are due, and are cordially ten- 
dered, to the Hon. Cuarxes Sumner for public 
documents. 


District Matters. 


Reply to Mr. Finney. 

Mr. Editor: Mr. Finney, in your issue of 
the 13th instant, attempts to struggle out of 
his quagmire on the temperance question in a 
very awkward manner : 

1. He denies having misquoted me, and then, 
to support his denial, offers one of my Chron- 
icle articles, which only proves the charge. If 
he is satisfied with the showing, I am sure I 
am. 

2. He enters his solemn protest against the 
idea that ‘‘ Christ's first miracle was performed 
to change pure water into intoxicating wine, 
not for medicinal uses, but for a beverage on a 
wedding occasion ;” and the rest of hig article 
is employed in attempting vainly to support 
this protest. 

His distinction about the wine being intoxi- 
cating Or not is the merest assumption. He 
has no right to say from anything in the text 
or context, that the wine which Christ made 
on that occasion would not, if drank in suf- 
ficient quantity, intoxicate. He knows this 
as wellas I do. It is disingenuous in him to 
seek to escape now from the dilemma in which 
he has placed himself by referring either to 
the precept or the example of our divine Lord. 

He drew this point into the discussion with 
a very triumphant air, and now he must take 
the consequences. He kmows, if he is at all 
acquainted with the original Greek of the New 
Testament, that the same word is used to de- 
scribe the wine which Christ made that is used 
to denote intoxicating liquor in other places. 
There is no difference. I might go on to show, 
from the very language employed on this wed- 
ding occasion at Cana, that “the good wine” 
meant the stronger wine, and the bad wine 
the weaker or less intoxicating wine; but I 
forbear. 

3. Mr. Finney makes a great noise about the 
effect of snch a position on the temperance 
cause. That is his lookout, not mine. I did 
not invent the story of the miracle at Cana. 
I did not perform the miracle. Let him 
arraign the parties who did .it, not me; and 
before he gets through he will become a litile 
more reasonable and less incendiary than he 
now is. B. Sunpeacanp. 

Washington, April 20, 1871. 


—_—————— > > 
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of men 
In double file arrayed. Steady they marched 
Then halted in the shade. ‘They wore a ban 
Of slaves from Old ap in chains ; 
By two and two, co and manacled 
syne links. Hore a grey man bound 
ose 
Beside a little child; there a strong serf 
With rivets fastened to a esethians ceva ; 
No two of kindred strength together knit, 
For it was dangerous, the master said ! 
Short was their rest. 


‘Move om|’’ the driver’s whip 
Cracked over head. But not a step they 
moved ; : 
There musi be music! At the front, his arms 
. Both free, but heavy fetters on his feet, 
A stalwart negro stood erect, alone. 
He was a slave, with all the rest ; and torn, 
Like them, from home and hearth, from wife 
* and child, ’ 
On the same journey to the auction-block, 
The chattel-pen, the eattle-car, the route 
Of bondage in the far-off South. 


“Move on !"' 

Loud cracked the whipagain. Just then alow, 
Soft, tender, plaintive ute fell on the ear. 
Oh! it was such a n as Israel's harp 
Might sound by el's streams, 

all enchained . 
To dark captivity in Egypt’s.land. 
So sad the air, so pitiful! It seemed 
As if oo me struck on living strings, 
The chords of breaking human hearts. 


when 


: ‘Paster !"’ 
The driver eried. And now the violin 
Gave out more rapid tones; but ‘twas the 
e 


sam 
Sad tune of fettered souls ; the minor key 
Of chattel misery ! 


The coffe marthed— 
On through the avenues of homes and trade ; 
Down by the drunken throngs of tavern haunts ; 
Up by the columns of the apitol, 
And in the shadow of our nation’s flag ! 
Sadly the music echoed to the march, 
As on the pavements rang the manacles, 
Where the half-stifled sob, and falling tear, 
Bore witness before God, and angels, too, 
How patriarchal was our slavery ' 


Before the sun went down that summer day, 
That band was scattered by the auctioneer ! 
The manacle, the driver's whip, still weut 
Where they had gone ; and ever in their house 
Of bondage rang the fierce cry out—‘* Move 

on: 
In wane robbed ; unpitied sweat and groans 
Drenching the earth, and burdening al! the 


air ; 

Chained down to ignorance, to crime, and 
death ; 

As living soulson Mammon’s altar slain 

By fire to Moloch ; on our flag their blood ; 

Our Magna Charta dripping with their tears ; 

Still from that band, and chattel millions 
more, 


Went up the same old shout of yore : ‘*Move 
on !”’ 


Two hundred years have heard that fearful 
go 92 
Rising in one long, bitter wailing unto God! 


‘*Move on !’’ the slave power yelled. Hark ! 

how the voice 

Of Freedom echoed from her bannered fielda»— 

‘Move on!’’ Our conquering millions sang 

The answering battle-chant Aran 

Not in a coffied march of fettered slaves, 

Not to the wail of boudman’s violin, 

But to the trumpet-call of Liberty, 

Freedom, and equal rights for every man, 

Apotheosis of enfranchisement, 

Armies and navies shogting sweet accord, 

The peal ‘‘Moye onf’’ rang through our con 
tinent, volte 

Till Moloch, dashed upon his altar’s horns, 

Lay pierced and bleeding in his filthy dust, 

Aud Mammon, ragged, grovelled at his side! 


’Tis over now. On that same spot, to-day, 
Where that band halted, forty years ago, 
Where to the driver’s curse ‘‘Move on !"’ 

And to the captive strain, so softly sad, 

They marched to distant fields of toil and 
suffering, . 

A freedman’s school-house opens wide its 
doors, 

And we inscribe there—Iv Menoriam. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


“ Hespzrta’’ is an elegantly bound volume of 
poetry, by Cora L. V. Tappan—an allegorical 
gem, in the brilliant coruscations of which it 
is not difficult to read the rise, progress, des- 
perate struggle with wrong, partial success, end 
triumph of America. In the introduction we 
gee —- 

‘‘ On a high rock, o’erhanging the sad sea, 
Round which the wild waves dash uuceasingly, 
Tossing their tempest arms tumultuously,’’ 
‘‘___ a wondrous woman fearless stand, 
Turning her weary face from the drear strand, 
Stretching toward the sea her snowy: band ;’’ 


and hear the gad lament that sighs— 

“ Closed ; 
For weclie heor we ——— elas oe Nite 
The clouds of amethyst no more enfold’’ 

‘* The young world’s Eden ;”’ 

and so eagerly note the inspiration that illumines 

the sad face whose earnest gaze is sweeping the 

horizon in its perplexity, that we are ready to 
predict ere the echoes of— 

‘*Let cross and crescent bar the doors of pearl, 
Let em’rald waters all their wild waves burl, 
Hope doth her banner brightly now unfurl’’— 

have died away, her refuge in Fraternia (Amer- 

ica.) 

The youthful student in history a dozen 
years hence will wish for no better companion 
than Book I. The scenes there portrayed re- 
call others in our day so fresh and painfully 
vivid that we care pot now to linger with 
them. ‘Turning, in Book Il, to the story of 
Shenandoah, pausing to drop a tear for the 
martyred Ouina, we pass the Interlude to Laus 
Natura. Llere the fair author sings as only a 
gentle, loving, tender, pitying heart can sing 

‘* Of a race that is passing away.’’ 

We renew our faith with history, and relight 
our taper at the shrine of Cooper as Powha- 
tan’s proud, stern “ No,” and gentle Pocahon- 
tas’ ‘‘I give my life instead,” fall again on our 
credulous ears. 

Once more Massasoit “ bends the war-cloud 
to peace,” and King Philip “pleads his wrongs,”’ 
while Canonicus “ strives his race to save with 
Mijantanomo.”’ Softly down the corridors of 
Time faintly steal the dying echoes of eloqueat 


seh grasps the futile hatchet to save the 
“ ; d 
Pn Geert Lins 
We blush again as the dying Osceola rebukes 
the gazing strangers in the everglades of Flori- 
da, and not ever the “Hymn to the ssippi,” 
can drown the “Lament of Logan.” The “Bene- 
diction” is happily conceived and fitly expressed, 
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Liepincor?’s Maoatixe.—The May number 
of a popular periodical has the following 
contents : 


1. Job and the : astory. By 
Hickox. 2. Berne in Winter. 
Wister. 3. Curiosities of the “ Pay-Streak :’ 


4. The Murder Stene: a 
Life. By Sir Charles L. Youn 
toria Colonna to Michael A 
Margaret J. Preston. 6. ; 
i By A. C. Dillman. 7. 

Ireland. By B. Donbavand. 8. Ancient 
Monuments of America. By Charlies M 
ris. 9. Unter den Linden: a Descripti 
Sketch of Berlin. : 

. The Se- 


Story. y 4 

uel to “A New et *’ @ Poem. B 
oward Glyndon. 12. Spots. By Constance F. 
Woolson. 13, Oar Monthly Gossip :—Judge 
Peters ;*The Turkish Question ; Some German 
Authors, etc. 14. Literature of the Day. 15. 
Serial Supplement, “‘ Rookstone."’ By 
rine 8. Macquoid. 


Our Youno Forns.—This excellent magazine 
for the month of May is on our’ table, contain- 
ing, as usual, an abundance of first-class read- 
ing matter for childreo. Published by James 
R. Osaoop & Co,, 713 Broadway, New York. 
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The Colored Peeple of Albany. 


{From the Albany Evening Journal. } 
The resident colored ulation of Albany 
numbers about six handed. and fifty persons. 
Although nearly one thousand colo ple 
are in the city at present, yet many do not 
belong here, being waiters and employees at 
the different hotels during the winter, and leay- 
ing again in the summer for the hotels at Long 
Branch, Saratoga, Sharon, etc., so that the 
actual colored population of Albany does not 
probably exceed the number stated above. The 
— number is not known, no special census 
aving been taken of them for the last few 
years. As a class they are very good, peace- 
ful, industrious, and useful citizens, and are in 
& more prosperous condition in Albany than in 
any other city in the State of New York. 
There are not half a dozen Albany colored 
persons in the prisons, or other public insti- 
tutions of the State or county. Many persons 
who visit the Albany penitentiary are struck 
with the number of colored prisoners there, 
but the colored people of Albany want it dis- 
tinctly understood that they do not belong here ; 
that they come from Washington or elsewhere. 
It can also be suid that there are fewer loafers 
and vagrants among them by far, in proportion 
to their numbers, than among the white people. 
There is but one colored beggar in the city, 
and he is a professional one, and considered 
by his people as an unmitigated fraud. ‘ 
The colored people of the city of Albany are 
property owners to the amount of half million 
of dollars, and pay large taxes in proportion to 
their number. In point of intelligence they 
are really above the average colored people of 
the Northern States, and in this respect will 
compare favorably with the white population 
of similar stations in life. Among them are 
some excellent tradesmen and mechanics, com- 
prising carpenters, masons, tailors, clerks, 
coopers, barbers, etc. Some of them by energy 
and hard work-have accumulated a considerable 
fortune, and are greatly respected by their fel- 
low men. We will give the names of the more 
promivent. Well-known to every white man in 
Albany is 


. 


ADAM BLAKE, - 
the present proprietor of Congresa Hall, who 
is sapposed to be the richest colored man in 
Albany, being worth about $60,000, the most 
of which he has made in the hotel that he has 
kept for the past five years. Mr. Blake was at 
one time the head waiter at the Delavan House, 
he then went-into business for himself, and 
kept what is now the McArdle House, on 
James street ; he then removed to State street, 
where he had a very fine restaurant, and finall 
touk the Congress Hall. When he first too 
this hotel, Mr. Blake was greatly assisted by 
the citizens of Albany, who admired Adam for 
his energy and enterprise. Some gave him 
furniture and others advanced him money to pur- 
chase it with. For the first two or three years 
be paid no rent for Congress Hall, but now 
that he isable he pays a fair rental for the 
building, which, under his able supervision, is 
one of the best hotels in the city. 


WILLIAM A. DEITZ 


a few years ago was considered by far the rich- 
est man among the colored people; he was 
kvown to be worth between sixty and seventy 
thousand dollars. Mr. Deitz was at one times 
body servant to the Dudley ray where, for 
his faithfolness and intelligence, he became s 
general favorite. In fact, so much was he 
thought of by the Dudleys, that when Mr. 
Pompelly, who was then agent for the estate, 
gave it up, on account of some personal diffi- 
culty, Mrs. Dudley appointed Deitz her agent, 
giving him « power of attorney to sign checks, 
deeds, etc., and made him = manager of 
all the Dudley property. This was a big jum 
for William, co he never betrayed the confi- 
dence reposed in him; under his management 
the estate flourished. He it was who built the 
famous Dudley row on Hawk street, and a 
number of other houses throughout the city. 
In this position he naturally made money, and 
when Mrs. Dudley died, which, of course, threw 
him out of the position, he had become worth 
about $60,000. Mr. Deitz married an English 
white woman, and by her has four white chil- 
dren. They are said to live very harmoniously 
together; but Deitz does not seem to have the 
same business tact for himself as he had for 
others, and his business has not been so suc- 
cessfyl lately. Yet he is a gentleman of leisure, 
lives in a $10,000 house that he owns, and a 

ars to have plenty of money, although his 
Rceas to-day is little more than half what it 
was a few years ago. 

THE MEN OF WEALTH. 


Among the colored men who are considered 
wealthy are the following, who are worth at 
least the amounts set opposite their names : 


Adam Blake 


Gideon Lepport 
B. Barguet 
Jacob 


Lepport has been for many years 

ard for the Schuylers. Barguet is 

tailor on Stuben street. Blake and Deits we 
have already mentioned. There are other 
well-to-do men, however, besides these, and a 
considerable number are Property owners ; in 
fact, forty colored pony hg ere on the prop- 
erty qualification under our State constitu- 
tion, before the adoption of the fifteenth amend- 
ment. 
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As in other days slavery 

character to the Constitution, filling it 

al of equal rights, and com- 

Government to be its ia- 

80 now do I insist that we amg 

- - iifegiving. pc get a ling it 

G presence, compelling 

the National Government to be its instrament. 

Onoe the nation served slavery, and in this 

service ministered to State rights ; now it must 

serve liberty with-kindred devotion, even to the 

denial of State rights. All this I insiet is plain 

a rules of interpretation, simple and 
What 
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esusanation? Not armies, not 
fleets, not fortifications, not commerce reach- 
ing every shore abroad, not industry filling 
every vein at home, nor population thronging 
the highways; none of these make our nation. 
The national life of this Republic is found in 
the principle of unity and in the equal rights 
of all our people; all of which being national 
in character dre necessarily placed under the 
great safeguard of thenation. Let the national 
unity be assailed, and the nation will spring 
to its defense. Let the humblest citizen in the 
remotest village be assailed in the enjoyment 
of equal rights, and the nation must do for 
that humblest citizen what it would do for it- 
self. And this is only according to the original 
promises of the Declaration ‘a Independence, 
and the more recent promises of the constitu- 
tional amendments, the two concurring in the 
same national principles. 

Do you question the binding character of the 
great Declaration? ‘Then do I invoke the con- 
stitutional amendments. But you cannot turn 
from either, and each establishes beyond ques- 
tion the boundaries of national power, making 
it co-extensive with the national unity and the 
equal rights of all originally declared and sub- 
sequently assured. Whatever is announced in 
the aration is essentially national, and so 
also ig all that is assured. ‘The principles of 
the Declaration, re-enforeed by the constitu- 
tional amendments, cannot be allowed to suffer. 
Being common to all, they must be under the 
safeguard of all; nor cen any State set up its 
local system against the universal law. Equal- 
ity implies universality ; and what is universal 
must be national. If each State is left to de- 
termine the protection of equal rights, then 
will protection vary according to the State, 
and equal rights will prevail only according to 
the accident of Ipcal law. “There will be as 
many equalities as States. Therefore, in obe- 
dience to reason, as well as solemn mandate, 
is this power in the nation. 

Nor am | deterred from this conclusion by 
any ery of centralism, or it may be of im- 
perialism. These are terms borrowed from 
France, where this abuse has become a tyranny, 
subjecting the most distant communities even 
in the details of administration to central con- 
trol. Mark, if you please, the distinction. But 
no such tyranny is proposed among us, nor any 
interference of any kind with matters local in 
character. The nation will not enter the 
State, except for the safeguard of rights na- 
tional in character, and then only as the sun- 
shine, with beneficent power, and, like the sun- 
shine, for the equal good of all. As well assail 
the sun because it is central—because it is im- 
perial. Here is a just centralism ; here is a 
geoerous imperialism. Shuoning with patri- 
otic care that injurious centralism and that 
fatal imperialism, which have been the Neme- 
sis of ce, I hail that other centralism 
which supplies an equal protection to every 
citizen, and that otherimperialism which makes 
equal rights the supreme law, to be maintained 
by the national arm in all parts of the land. 
Centralism! Imperialism! Give me the cen- 
tralism of liberty. Give me the imperialism 
of equal righta. And may this national Capi- 
tol, where we are now assembled, be the em- 
blem of our nation. Planted on a hill-top, with 

rtale opening North and South, East and 

est, with spacious chambers and with arch- 
ing dome crowned by the image of Liberty ; such 
is our imperial Republic, but in nothing is it 
so truly imperial as in that beneficent sov- 
reigaty which rises like a dome crowned by the 
image of Liberty. 
oramTI deterred by any party cry. The 
— party must do its‘work, which is 
nothing less than the regeneration of the nation 
according to the promises of the Declaration 
of Independence. To maintain the Republic 
in its unity and the people in their rights, such 
is this transcendent duty. Nor do I fear any 
political party which asssile these sacred 
— even if it falsely assume the name of 

mocrat. How powerless their efforts against 
these immortal principles! For myself I know 
no better service than that which I now an- 
nounce. Here have I labored steadfastly from 
early life, bearing obliquy and enmity, and 
here again I ro the energies which remain 
to me, even if obliqauy and enmity survive. 

<ebilditeeontiacaltac lilt actin 


From Georgia. 
Savannau, Ga., April 5th, 1871. 
To the Editors of the Boston Daily News : 

It is trae I lack some days of being one month 
from the nation’s center, bat I was greatly re- 
lieved by the statement of your Washington 
correspondent, that “ the Stars and Stripes yet 
flout over both wings of the Capitol.” 
Relieved, in hopes that something may be 
accomplished, and also that there is one spot at 
least where the flag is houored, for it is a ques- 
tion in my mind whether they use the ‘Stars 
and Stripes” in Savannah or not, and I find 
that when used here, or if used here, there is 
no doubting the fact that they never have been 

werful efough to make the air free for a 

lack man to talk an unpleasant truth about a 
white one, without doing it in a whisper—un- 
less he felt prepared to take the consequences 
which are y to be dealt out in summar 

t on the head of said black man. 

© not suppose there is another State in the 
Union where the oppressor has more effectually 
left the mark of his brand on those who have 
been his victims, and where for that reason men 
of staunch caer wes Snes Seen’ Cte hive. 

city and down-trodden ones, yea, the 
interest of our common country has no 
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ts. I do not quote 
Declaration or the 
them by heart. Bat 


in saying “the conductor 

car for me and my friend.” I had 

on the train, or the result might have 

ferent. Iwas a lone woman with 

dren ; had purchased my tickets on 

vania avenue, Washington, almost under 

—— of the Capitél ; had been assured by 

the agent, in reply to my interrogations, that 

-| [ should have he best of treatment; ier 

'| Georgia conductor says “the people up there 
have nothing to do with our business down 

here—we attend to our own business ;’’ and so 

| they made the thing practical by pocketing m 

| money and throwing me off the car after I h 

ridden from Augusta to Millan on my last 

‘ coupon, and it had been clipped by another con- 

ductor. There was one white man oa the car 

who told me near the close of the affray to 


«} stand up for my rights, but he, knowing that 


| there were tweuty human blood-hounds clam- 
Oring to have me thrown out, told me ina 
whisper. I think the gentleman knew how 
far the power of the United States Government 


i} | extended into this State. 


The words alluded to as used by the con- 
ductor were “a special car for you and your 
kind.” A dirty old box that would not have 
made a decent Yankee hen-coop, but it is the 
‘Special first-class for me and my kind. Per- 
‘haps you would like to know what kind I am. 
T am one of the same “ kind,” and one of those 
who had brothers, cousins, fathers, &c., enlist 
in the 54th and 55th Massachusetts infantry 
ander dear Gey. Andrew—God rest his soal— 
to fight these same rebels. And while their 
dones lie bleaching all around this Southern 
country, must the wives, sisters, and mothers 
of those who gave their best blood for their 
country suffer these indignities at the hands 
of traitors, when there are plenty more of the 
same “kind” ready at a moment's warning ta 
reconstruct, if necessary, the whole South? 

E. F 


———- 
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San Domingo. 


Lecture by Frederick Douglass. 
(From the Baltimore American.) 

_ Some three or four hundred people, includ- 
nga number of the prominent gentlemen of the 
city, listened to a lecture at the Bethel Church, 
Saratoga street, on the 23d instant, which, 
whether taken as an oratorical effort or an 
instructive essay, was decidedly one of the best 
that Baltimore has been favored with during 
the season. The speaker was no less a man 
than Mr. Fredorick Douglass, and his theme 
Santo Domingo. A few minutes after 8 P. M. 
the distinguished geutleman entered the church, 
accompanied by Rev. Dr. Denison, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Bishop Wayman, of Balti- 
more, After singing and prayer, (the services 
deing conducted by Dr. Denison,) Mr. Doug- 
488 Was introduced, and for two hours dis- 
wursed of Santo Domingo to an audience that 
applauded a great deal and smiled all the time. 
Mr. Douglass has a keen sense of the humorous, 
aad the faculty of communicating the fun that 
sparkles in his own eyes to those who hear 
him. He had a written lecture, from which 
he would read a few sentences and then 
throw it down and launch out into an explan- 
atory argument that was generally convinc- 
ing and always enlivened by some humorous 
hits. He apologized for bringing his manu- 
script with him. He was in the habit of speak- 
ing extemporaneously, but on this all-import- 
ant theme he was apprehensive that there were 
some shades of thought that he might fail to 
express if he permitted himself to be carried 
away by his enthusiasm upon the subject. It 
is difficult to speak in a Methodist Church 
without giving way to the emotions. He 
scarcely hoped to say anything new about 
Santo Domingo. The Senate of the United 
States has listened to a series of magnificent 
orations, in which the whole policy of annex- 
ation has been discussed—the people have read 
those speeches, and it is difficult to say any- 
thing better upon the subject. It is erfectly 
proper, however, that this discussion should go 
on, We shall never be done admiring the 
wisdoia and sagacity of the Fathers when they 
incorporated into the Constitution the right of 
free discussion, the right of canvassing public 
measures. It is our duty to examine every 
question that coucerns the public weal, to the 
end that we may form an intelligent judgment 
thereon. ‘To colored men especially it is im- 
portant that they should canvass every ques- 
tion that concerus the Government, in order 
that they may learn their duties as citizens. 
They are no longer chattels, but men among 
men—vot only men, but citizens. The Fathers 
laid deep in the Constitution the right of free 
discussion, and to no other rights is the country 
more indebted for its intelligence, its enter- 
prise, and its prosperity. 
The question of the annexation of Santo 
Domingo is one of peculiar interest to the col- 
ored people for the reason that so distinguish- 
ed a Senator as Charles Sumner, whose clear- 
ness and moral vision has placed him in the 
very front rank of statesmanship, dissents from 
the policy of annexation, and his opposition 
thereto is grounded largely upon the fact that 
it would be injurious to the colored people. 
The fact‘that such a man dissents should put 
every man upon the inquiry and lead him to 
investigate for himeelf. It is a very different 
thing to advocate the annexation of territory 
now from what it was twenty years ago. When 
our statesmen talked of extending the area of 
American liberty, those in the ring understood 
it to mean the area of African slavery. He 
was opposed to annexation then. He did not 
want Canada, for that would have cut off the 
retreat of some of the brethren; to have ex- 
tended the area southward would have opened 
up new slave markets. But now, since over 
our national gateway we have inscribed “no 
distinction of race or color or privilege,” he 
wished the domain of freedom extended in all 
directions. 
. a ee - 
Dr. Howe, tak Santo Dominco Commts- 
si1oneex.—Dr. 8. G. Howe, of the Santo Domin- 
go Commission, who reached home to-day, 
comes back a strong advocate of annexation. 
On his return from Santo Domingo to Wash- 
ington, he was for some days a guest of Sena- 
tor Sumner, and it is understood that the 
question of annexation was discussed by them 
in all its aspects, and that Mr. Sumner not 
only failed to convert his friend to his policy of 
opposition, but was forced to admit that there 
were arguments in favor of annexation which 
were unanswerable. Subsequently Dr. Mowe 
and his daughter were guests at the White 
Flouse. Dr. Howe is of the opinion that the 
annexation of Santo Domingo would be ad- 
vantageous, not only to that country and to the 
United States, but also to the people of Hayti. 
And he says that reports recently made public 
concerning the opposition of the Haytians to 
the annexation of Santo Domingo are unrelia. 
ble. Boston Traveler. 
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Tur Territory of Columbia starts on her 
career of self-government under flattering 
auspices, electing a stanch Republican (Gen- 
eral Chipman) as her Delegate in Congress by 
over 4,000 majority, and a Territorial House 
of Délegates composed of fiftee 1 Republicans 
and seven Democrats. Democratic journals and 
politicians are doubtless as much surprised as 
chagrined at the result. Counting apon the 
large majority of white voters in the District, 
on the inveterate hatred of the “uigger’’ by 
the wealthy old aristocratic families, they ex- 

ted atriumph. The personal popularity of 
eneral Chipman doubtless contributed largely 
to our success; but that the new Territory is 
overwhelmingly Republican is demonstrated in 
the vote for members of the House of Dele- 
gates, where we not only elect over two-thirds 
of the members, but have the handsome aggre- 
gate majority of 3,779 on the popular vote.— 
N.Y. Frebeme. 

—_——_ > oe ————— 
-—Some negro women in South Carolina have 
t the start of their white sisters by voting at 
polls in the last October election, In doing 
so, however, they got the election m 
who admitted their votes into trouble. The 
managers have been sentenced to six montha’ 
im tand fined $200 each. They have, 
however appealed tothe U. 8. Circuit Court 
in , where they will advance the 
Woodbull and Anthony theory, that the Con- 
stitation admits of women voting. 
some 























[For the New National Era.) 
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Written on veading Hon, Charles Sumner’ s speech 
on the Ku- Klux bill in the U: S. Senate. 


BY KLIJAH W, SMITH, 


We hear again his bugle-note 
From Freedom's ramparts high ; 

We see again his meteor brand 
Gleam in the lowering sky! 

We hear his call to Freedom's hosts 
To buckle on once more 

Their armor, till foul Slavery’s fruits 
Are banished from our shore ! 


We hear, with joy, their answering hail 
From forest, hill, and glen; , 

We see, with pride, their banners wave 
O'er earnest, faithful men ! 

We see, abashed, the foeman stand, 
Who vainly hoped that he 

Would ne’er again to battle lead 
The legions of the free! 


No syren singing ne‘er so sweet 
Could lure him from his path ; 

And Slavery’s minions shrink with feat 
From his awakened wrath, 

And in thin air dispel their dreams 
That he would ground his arms, 

And yield his sword and buckler up 
To their Delilah’s charms ! 


And we, just rising from the earth, 
To which Oppression’s heel 

Had ground us in its vengeful wrath— 
We, who have hearts to feel 

The value of the blood-bought boon 
Of Freedom, hail with joy 

The pledge that our great Joshua 
Will Slavery’s brood destroy ! 


Though threatening still the Southern cloud, 
And loud the rebel boast; 
And though around our people flash 
The spears of Pharaoh's host, 
Still in the God who did of old 
The Red Sea's waters cleave, 
Put we our trust, and in His power 
To save us we believe. 


Lead en! we'll follow thee until 
Redemption’s work is done, 
Till o’er the land, from North to South, 
Shines Freedom's glorious sun! 
Until our race.in peace can dwell, 
Free from all doubts and fears, 
Upon the soil made fruitful by 
Their sweat, their blood, their tears! 
Boston, April 17, 1871. 
—— 


A National Monument. 


The CongregatiOnalist earnestly urges as an 
imperishable monument to John A. Andrew 
the endowment of a law professorship in How- 
ard University. Most heartily do we second 
and commend the proposition of that journal. 
It says: 

‘It was well to erect a statue to John Albion 
Andrew in the State House of Massachusetts. 
For his serviceé in the war of the rebellion he 
deserves to be ranked with the civil heroes of 
the Revolution; with the men whose stirring 
eloquence and political faith inspired our 
fathers in that first great struggle. His proc- 
lamations, his counsels, his deeds, his tele- 
grams, were electric in their influence. But 

@ was especially true to the cause of the op- 
pressed. He first saw the soldier in the liber- 
ated slave, and equipped him for the battle. 
Ilis quick intuitions thus opened to the colored 
man the door of citizenship ; for he who fights 
the battles of a free people must eventually 
rise to all their immunities and honors. 

“There are, however, monuments more dura- 
ble than brass or marble. A man’s moral in- 
fluence, his works that follow him, the good 
that lives after him, constitute his noblest me- 
mento. To perpetuate these influences and 
continue in any way their activity is to erect 
the noblest monument. In accordance with 
this idea it is proposed by the trustees of 
the Howard University, Washington, D. C., 
to name for Gevernor Andrew one of the pro- 
fessorships in the Law Department of that in- 
stitution, the same to be endowed by those 
who revere his memory. 

“ This university is a noble enterprise, worthy 
in every way, we believe, of the support of the 
Christian public. It is the culmination of the 
system of education inaugurated by the Freed- 
men’s Bureau—its object to prepare the freed- 
man for citizenship. This, in its preparatory, 
collegiate, law, medical, and theological (just 
organizing) departments, it is well fitted to do 
in the largest sense. Give the name of John 
Albion Andrew to one of the professorships 
here, put his portrait upon its walls, and his 
memory will help to do a work begun by him 
in his life. It will inspire both teachers and 
pupils. It will bea fitting tribute to a noble 
and heroic map. ‘he plan has already been 
favorably considered by gentlemen in Boston. 
It only necds to be more thoroughly presented 
to command general attention for its appro- 
priateness, whether to the man or to the uni 
versity, Ought such a work to lack for sym 
pathy or for funds? 

“Without being denominational, Howard 
University is decidedly Christian. It is founded 
upon the principles of the gospel, and intended 
to illustrate aud e:.force them. And the es- 
teem in which the country, New England es- 
pecially, holds the distinguished soldier whose 
name the institution bears, and who presides 
over it a3 a labor of love, should act as an addi- 
tional motive to a generous response. Let the 
funds for the endowment of the Andrew Pro 
fessorship in the Law Department of Howard 
University be promptly forthcoming.”’ 

—> 
Somcthing About the Pope. 

Mes. Laura Curtis Bullard, writing from 
Rome to the Golden Age, gives the following 
interesting sketch of the present condition of 
the papacy : 

The Pope bas constituted himself a voluntary 
prisoner in the Vatican. He has ordered the 
omission of all the customary ceremonies of the 
chureh. He allows no one to visit the galle- 
ries and museums of the Vatican without a 
permit; and in fact he is taking great pains to 
make himself generally and thoroughly disa- 
greeable. For an infallible man he exhibits a 
degree of Aig at the loss of his temporal 
power that is rather surprising. He has not a 
good word for any one. ‘The journal which is 
his organ, L’ Unita Catoilica, calls Napoleon 
Ill ‘*a@ rascal’’—a poor compliment to the 
man who, more than any other monarch of this 
century, has tried to sustain the temporal pow- 
er. But Popes, it seems, are not free from the 
general weakness of humanity, which is to kick 
a man when he is, or is supposed to be, down, 

There is a tradition in Rome that if a Pope 
oceupies the chair of St. Peter for twenty-five 
years, he will be the last of the long line of the 
Apostolic Princess—and if Pius 1X lives till 
next June, that tradition will have a chance to 
be tested. Ile has been a most unfortunate 
monarch, and his ill-luck is not confined to 
himself. It is a singular fact that every royal 
house which has received his blessing has been 
remarkably unfortupate- He blessed Maximil- 
lian and poor Carlotta just before the ill-starfed 
Mexican expedition. He blessed Francis Jo- 
seph, Emperor of Austria, just before his con 
flict with Prussia, and his defeat at Sadowa. 
He blessed Isabella, (Queen of Spain, and sent 
her the golden rose, and she lost her throne 
almost immediately after. Ile blessed Louis 
Napoleon and Eugenie, and they are exiles and 
wanderers on the face of the earth. Ie cursed 
Victor Emanuel, and excommunicated him, and 

he is King of Italy, beloved by his people, 
victorious over his nation’s enemies. His son, 
Amadeus, is the newly elected King of Spain, 
one of his daughters the Queen of Portugal. 
Ee - 

‘Tue Wavy Tammany Sreacs.--The advan- 
tages of a ‘l'ammany receivership in New York 
are strikingly set forth in a letter to the New 
York Times. The correspondent relates that 
William M. Tweed, Jr., was appointed re- 
ceiver last September, in proceedings relative 
to the foreclosure of a mortgage op an up-town 
house. The only duties he bad to perform 
were to receive and hold the rents of this pro- 
perty for tive months, sabject to the order of 
the court. ‘The money paid into bis hands by 
the collecting agent aggregated $383.74; of 
which he took $132 as his own fee, paid $250 to 
his business associate, who is a lawyer, pre- 
sumably for legal advice to where he should keep 
the rents o’nights; and charged $3.50 as “ ex- 
penses "so that on a settlement of accounts 
the property yielded exactly $3.24 to its owner ! 
Mr. Tweed bas juat been appointed receiver of 
an. insurance company, the assets of which 
amount to a quarter of a million dollars—the 
court probably haying in mind the Scriptural 

: “* Thou hast been faithfal (to thyself) 
over a few things ; I will make thee ruler over 
many things.’’ The creditors of the company 
will doubtless find in the end that the confidence 
of the court in Mr. Tweed is not misplaced.— 
Boston Advertiser, 


The Revolters’ Delusion. 


A Paris correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette gives in « éingle paragraph the ele- 
ments for a proper understanding of the 
movement in the Freach capital. It is 
work of the Socialist agitators, who 
porters among the more ignorant 
workingmen by 
munity and no 
them—a division of property and a life of ease 
without labor. These agitators are not unknown 
among a and they eae on ized by the 
ingeniously suggestive t ! 
below as the me of the clab to whieb 
this sentinel ged, and the often-heard 


which follows: 

“And now, what do they 

question I asked mys 

hobbled by me with hie spoil. 

ventinel who was guarding one end of the bar- 
ricade, and inquired of bim politely whether 
social liquidation was what he too was aiming 
at. Wes, that wasit; he wanted the ‘liqui- 
dation sociale'—the rich had everything and 
the poor nothing; the time was come for 
changing all that, He extracted from: his 
pocket a greasy paper contain the pro- 
gramme of the club to which be belonged, and 
here is his programme : ‘No mere imposts, no 
more usury, no more misery. Work for all, 


ing. What ought he to be? Ev: 
is the workman? Nothing. hat ought he 
to be? Everything.’ ‘And what were your 
wages before the wer, citizen?’ I asked. ‘I 
worked in cabinet-making,’ replied he, dole- 
fully, ‘and I earned on an average five francs 
aday.’ ‘And you want more? ‘ Yes; work- 
men and workwomen have bees 
enough ; we demand to have a share in the 
gains of our employers.’ ‘But was your 
employer a very rich man?’ ‘Oh, no! he got 
ruined,’ ‘Then you are agitating for the privi- 
lege of sharing his losses!’ He looked at me, 
gave a shrug, and said I didn’ seem to under- 
stand the principle. He would explain it more 
carefully.’ 
~ernicnipe saciid 


Ben Wade and the Haytiens. 


General Boynton, in one of his letters to the 
Cincinnati Gazette describing incidents of the 
Santo Domingo commission, speaks of Mr. 
Wade ag its “brains and practical director,”’ 
and thus alludes to his matter-of-fact diplo- 
we 

“Mr. Wade, continues General Boynton, was 
the horror of all the sticklers for stiff diplomatic 
forms. Where he was expected to stand on the 
right of some Dominican or Haytien opetees, 
he was pretty certain to be found on the left, 
or even behind, if he could hear better, or have 
a clearer idea of the proceedings. If it was hot 
he left his beaver at his room and wore a straw 
hat, and carried his yellow sun umbrella into 
the very presence of royalty itself. It wasa 
very difficult matter to crowd him into a swal- 
low-tailed coat, even when some with him be- 
lieved in the bottom of their hearts that with- 
out proper gloves, cravats, and coats the possi- 
bility of annexation would vanish into thin air. 
When the commission called in state upon 
Baez, Wade went up to the “palace” in white 
canvas shoes. When the Tennessee beat to 
quarters, dressed all its officers in cocked hats. 
dress coats, epaulettes and all the plumes and 
tinsel the regulations prescribed, and received 
Baez with the same salute to which the Queen 
of England or the President of the United 
States would be entitled, Mr. Wade dropped a 
book he was reading, and made haste to the 
gangway in his red easy slippers and easy coat, 
to welcome Baez as he came over the side. 
When calling formally on President Saget, of 
Hayti, he went up in straw hat, alpaca sack 
coat and white canvas shoes, and talked to all 
the bedizzened and lace-covered dignataries of 
that great minstrel show, called a government, 
asa plain man would talk to those of whom 
he had some definite things to ask—at which 
these minstrels affected to be shocked, and de- 
clared they had been insylted.”’ 


Om oe 


Calhoun as a Protectionist, 

Mr. John C. Calhoun spent the latter years 
of his life in vehement efforts to overthrow the 
protective policy ; but hear him, in 1816, advo- 
cating in the House of Representatives a mini- 
mum duty of 64 cents per square yard on all 
cotton fabrics costing less than twenty-five 
cents per square yard—one of the most strin- 
gently, efficiently protective duties ever im- 
posed. Just consider his reasons for upholding 
that stern impost, which he set forth as follows : 

“ Neither agriculture, manufactures, or com- 
merce, taken separately, is the cause of wealth; 
it flows from them combined, and cannot exist 
withouteach. The wealth of any siugle nation, 
or individual, it is true, may not be immediate- 
ly derived from the three; but such wealth 
always pre ws soe the existence of these 
sources, though derived immediately from one 
or two of them only. Taken in its most en- 
larged sense, without commerce, industry would 
have no stimulus without manufactures, it 
would be without the means of production ; and 
without agriculture, neither of the others can 
exist. When separated entirely and perma- 
nently, they must perish. War, in this coun- 
try, produces to a great extent that separation ; 
and hence the great embarrasament that follows 
in its train. The failure of the wealth and re- 
sources of the nation necessarily involves the 
ruin of its finances and itscurrency, It is ad- 
mitted by the most strenuous advocates, on the 
other side, that no country ought to be depend- 
ent on another for means of its defense ; that 
at least.our musket and bayonet, our cannon 
and ball, ought to be of domestic manufacture, 
But what is more necessary to the defense of a 
country than its eurrency and finance? Cir- 
cumscribed as our country is, can these stand 
the shock of war? Behold the effect of the late 
war on them! When oar masufactures. are 
grown to a certain perfection, as they seon will 
be under the fostering care of the Government, 
we will no longer experience those evils. The 
farmer will find a ready market for his surplus 
produce, and, whatis of almost equal conge- 
quence, a certain and cheap supply for all his 


wants.”’ 
~— << oe 


Berlin as a City. 


Unter den Linden and Berlin must be con- 
sidered as an erection, not a growth. No street, 
no building, no statue in Berlin has sprang 
from a deep-lying need, has shaped itself thu 
and no other way, and attracted to itselfsuch and 
such adornment, by reason of a spiritual law, 
with a fine over-riding and appropriating of all 
incongruitiesand uglinesses, Yetthis lack isper- 
haps no drawback, for it leaves the field open 
for the absolute, pure invention of the artist, 
unshackled by a need to suit himself to sur- 
rounding conditions, whether Nature or Art. 
But his rules, though more symmetrical, more 
skillful perhaps, lie much nearer the surface. 
Therefore Berlin creeps to no place in the heart, 
fastens not its fingers on the imagination ; for 
one hears there no voice from the life of past 
ages, meets nothing crusted over with human 

assion. Things found their places much like 

Vilbelmsstrasse—a principal avenue interseet- 
ing the city, where all the official. people live, 
but a bog seventy years ago—when Friedrich 
Wilhelm III determined to have a street there. 
‘* Build, build!” he said to all connected with 
the government, and they did, though the labor 
was hard and the piles had to be driven deep. 
Carp were sometimes caught in digging founda- 
tions. 

The sympathetic aid of Mather Nature is 
entirely lacking—in no city more glaringly. 
Paris, to be sure, lies ia.a movetovous pluin, 
but the Seine flashes a stream of sparkles 
through it—in spring the pink bhorse-chestnuts 
tlushing its banks—while the sluggish, leaden 
Spree only serves as an excuse for bridges and 
as a canal to bring produce into the city. 
Considered as voluntery human work, as a 
lower of human faculties and endeavor, this is 
the most brilliantly successful city in ' 
not excepting even Paris.—Lippincott's Maga- 
ine for May. ; 

~~ ome oe 

—It is related of # convivially-inclined young 
man in Mosatgomery, Ala., that, t 
fair there recently, he ap 
ade stand, and the young lady 
archly to him that she “sa 
prefer his’dashed?’"’ To which he repli 
ptly, ‘‘ Yes, Mary, with a little poljteness, 
if you please.”’ 

—A dodge, reported new, is now being tried 
by gs mage railroad. It is 
these 8 wear caps with a band op them 
resembling those worn * conductors, and on 
which the word “ ” ja stam 
Over the band is « short piece, which 
draw back, and which title when 


claims advanced by him in the conversation | entire 


roperty for all. What is the producer? Noth- | of them for less money than any newspaper in 
Cet i ing. What} the city. Its jeareabuaie attaches are almost 


long | domestic and oon. correspondents, of whom 


i 
! 


i 


E 
i 


the Herald reaches, it 
men, whose salaries average $25 a 


expenses 
understand, at $15,000 a week, on an 
— times oe parti higher, and 


Herald. The Tribune's weekly expenses are 
about. $10,000. During the late Franco-Ger- 
man wer they were often as much as $20,000, 
andjthey were also very large while the rebel- 
lion lasted ; but $10,000 i¢a fair average, taking 
month after month. 

The World has a large corps of writers, and 
has the tation of quiiog waas service out 


as numerous as.those of the Tribune, though 
its expenses are not, I have understood, more 
than $6,000 or $7,000 a week. 

The Times is conducted with a small force 
most of which is resident. Salaries are said 
to be liberal at home, but rather slender for 


it has few compared with other quartos. 
The employes and expenses of the other 
morning papers are few and small, taking the 
great dailies as acriterion. As to the evening 

pers, they almost always consult ye | 
fore enterprise, and their expenses, thoug 
extremely judicious are rarely remarkable.— 
Cincinnati Times. 

. ——— aw ow ——— 
—The drummer who ran away from Chicka- 
manga, when reproached with cowardice, re- 
marked: “I'd rather be a coward all my life, 
than a corpse fifteen minutes.”’ 
8 RN RIT RN A AC AR 
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DIED. 
Cotper.—On April 19, 1871, of pneumonia, 
g's Caroline, daughter of the late B. P. and 
M. F. Vashon Colder, in the 24th year of her age. 











ese LS FOR POST OFFICE EN- 
VELOPES. 

Post Orrice DeparTMeNT, 
Wasninoton, D. C., April 18, 1871. 
SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at 
this Department until FRIDAY, the 19th day of 
May, 1871, at 12 o'clock M.,, for furnishing in 
such quantities and at such times as may be re- 
quired, the following described Post Office En- 
velopes, for a period of two years, commencing 
on the Ist day of July, 1871, to wit: 
FOR OFFICIAL LETTERS AND RETURNS. 
No. 1, size 3} by 5} inches ; estimated number 


requiered annually, 8,000,000. 
6. 2, size 34 by 64 inches; estimated number 


Paper, extra superfine, 
yal ream. : 
reams Paper, extra superfine, 
wide to weigh 14 per ream. 
flint eee 
w . per i 
All of the above Papers to be 
ages of five quires each, 
uniform quality, with no 
ect quires. Bidders will state the prices 
tively, for 5-lb. and 6-Ib. Note, and 
and 12-lb. Quarto- Post, of the samples . 
Piatners & Porter's paper p » prices con- 
sidered. ‘ 
15 reams Flat Cap, to weigh 16 Ibs..-per ream. 
40 reams Fancy Note r. 
50 reams Lithographed Quarto-post Paper, 
extra superfine, faint-lined. | 
75 reams Lithographed Commercial Note 
Paper, extra superfine, faint-lined. 
Samples of the amount and description of 
Lithographing to be done on Ray paper 
may be obtained at this office. “he paper to be 
om up in packages of five qnires each, all per- 
t 


60 reams 
40 


. 


18000 Fancy Note Envelopes. 4 

125,000 white thick Adhesive Envelopes, 
53x34 inches. : 

00,000 white thick Adhesive Envelopes, 
53x34 inches. : 

35,000 white thick Adhesive Envelopes, 
83x34 inches. 

35,000 white thick Adhesive Envelopes, 
8jx3} inches. 

5,000 white thiek Adhesive Envelopes, 
94x44 inches. 

1 gross Congress Tie Envelopes. , 
50,000 Butt Adhesive Envelopes, 8}x3j in- 


ches. ga 
50,000 buff Adhesive Envelopes, 8{x3{ in- 


ches. 

150,000 buff Adhesive Envelopes, 7}x3} inches. 

1,000,000 (with the privilege of any number up to 
3,000,000) buff Envelopes, not Ad- 
hesive, 63x34 inches. 

75 reams Manilla Paper, flat, 27x37 in- 
ches, to weigh 63 Ibs. per ream. 

500 reams Manilla Paper, flat, 19x24 in- 
ches, to weigh 33 Ibs. per ream. 

500 reams Manilla Paper, 12x19 inches, 
to weigh 16} lbs. per ream. 

All the Manilla paper above mentioned must 
be of pure Manilla stock, smooth, and of the 
toughest quality. Samples may be obtained at 
this office. 

l ream Parker’s Treasury Blotting Paper, to 

weigh 100 lbs. per ream. 

800 reams Soft Manilla Waste Paper. 

1 gross Inkstands, assorted styles. 

1 gross 4-inch flat Inkstands. 

3 dozen genuine Arnold’s Writing Fluid, 

quarts. 





— annually, 1,250,000. 
Yo. 3, size 4 by 9 inches; estimated number 
required annually, 1,500,000, 

0. 4, size 4} by 103 inches; estimated num- 
ber required annually, 500,000, 


FOR REGISTERED PACKAGES. 
No. 5, size 5 by 10} inches ; estimated number 
required annually, 2,000,000, 


bidders. The Department may require more or 
less of each kind, as the service may demand. 

Bids must be made for each kind of Envelope 
separately, and the contract will be awarded, 
item by item, to the lowest responsible bidder or 
bidders. 

Specimens of the different sizes and styles of 
Envelopes required, together with blank forms 
for bids, will be furnished on application to the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General. 

The Envelopes must strictly conform in size, 
quality of paper, gumming, and make, to the 
samples, the gumming on the flaps or or lappets 
to be done in the best manner by hand. The 
Envelopes must be banded in parcels of twenty- 
five, packed in strong pasteboard or straw boxes, 
securely bound with linen or cotton cloth on the 
corners and edges, each to contain not less than 
250 of sizes Nos. 1 and 2, and not less than 100 
of the other sizes, or otherwise as may he ordered 
the boxes to be wrapped in strong manilla paper 
and properly sealed, so as to bear safe transpor- 
tation by mail to postmasters. When required 
to be delivered at the Department, the wrapping 
may be dispensed with, in the discretion of the 
Postmaster General. 

When 3,000 or more Envelopes are required to 
fill the order of a postmaster, or when large lots 
ate ordered to be sent to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, they must be packed in strong wooden 
cases and properly addressed, but when less than 
3,000 are required to be sent by mail proper 
labels of direction must be placed on each pack- 
age; all to be done by the contractor without 
additional charge. 

The Envelopes must be delivered in such 
quantities as may from time to time be required 
to fill the orders of postmasters or of the Depart- 
ment, and be delivered either at the post office 
in the city where the accepted bidder resides or 
at this Department, as the Postmaster General 
may direct, free of cost for peeks labeling, 
oak Goleainn ; the whole to be done under the 
inspection and supervision of an agent of the 
Department. 

ll the Envelopes herein described must 
bear such printing as the Postmaster General 
may direct, and the Registered Package Envel- 
opes will “be required to be printed in Vermil- 
lion or some other approved brilliant color. 

The Postmaster General reserves the right to 
reject any and all bids, if in his judgment the 
interests of the Government require it. 

Each proposal must be signed by the indi- 
vidual er firm making it, and be accompanied 
bya ntee certified to be responsible and 
sufficient by the Postmaster or United States 
Attorney where the bidder resides that the bid- 
der shall, within ten days after being called upon 
to do so, execute a contract to furnish promptly, 
and in quantities as ordered, the article or arti- 
cles awarded to him, to be accompanied by a 
bond, with appreved seeurity, in a penalty of 
not less.than twice the contract price of all the 
articles estimated to be furnished by said bidder, 
conditioned upon the faithful performance of 
the same. 

Proposals unaccompanied by such guarantee 
will not be considered. 

The Postmaster General reserves to himself 
the right to annul the contract if in his judgment 
there shall be a failure to perform faithfully any 
of its stipulatiens, or in case of a wilful attempt 
to impose upon the Department Envelopes infe- 
rior to samples. The failure to comply with 
any one order under the contract will operate as 
a forfeiture of the entire penalty of the bond 
underthe 17th section of the act of Congress 
approved August 26, 1842, entitled ‘‘An act 
legalizing and making appropriations for such 
necessary objects as have been usually included 
in the general appropriation bills without an- 
thority of law, and to fix and provide for certain 
incidental expenses of the Departments and 
oflices of the Government, and for other pur- 
poses,’ (U.S. Statutes at Large, Vol. 5, page 
256;) or the Postmaster General may, in his 
discretion, direct the purchase in open market 
of such quantities of Envelopes as shall be ne- 
cessary to supply the deficiency caused by such 
failure and charge to the contractor or contract- 
ors fifty per centum of the price which it shall 
be found necessary to pay for such articles. 

Bids should be securely enveloped and sealed, 
marked ‘‘ Proposals for Post Office Envelopes,”’ 
and addressed to the Third Assistant Pestmaster 
General, Post Office Department, Washington, 
D. C. JOUN A. J. CRESWELL, 
ap20-4t Postmaster General. 
HE SCIENCE OF MAN.—For the best ex- 
position of Human Science, in which man’s 
ter, capabilities, and most priate 
parsuits are given, see ‘HE PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL, for 1871, a first-class maga- 
zine. No. 1 now ready,containing THE BEECH- 
ERS, with several portraits and bio jes ; 
H. B. Claflin, the merchant; R. B. Wooded’ 
of California ; the Mormons, theirreligion, mode 
of government, Polygamy, etc., with 40illustra- 
tions, ehowing the use and abuse of all the hu- 
man faculties. Only $3 A YEAR, or 30 cents 





*/ a nomber. Clubs of ten, $2 ee, and extra 


copy to Address, 8. R. WELLS, 389 
Broadway, New York. jan 12-5m 


UNIVERSAL HOTEL, ; 


AUGOSTUS LE BAR, Proprietor, — 
No.8 LEXINGTON STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. + 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S DINING 
AND OYSTER SALOON: © — 





Wines, ; 








they want to operate on vic 


‘he estimates given are intended as a guide to | 


3 dozen genuine Arnold's Writing Fluid, pints. 

8 dozen genuine Arnold’s Writing Fluid, 3 

pints. 

1 dozen French Copying Ink, quarts. 

1dozen French Copying Ink, pints. 

3 dozen, each of quarts, pints, and 4 pints, 

best Black Ink. 

10 dozen Violet Writing Fluid, quarts, pints, 
half-pints, and 4 ounces. 

3 dozen Lane’s Patent Rulers, or a similar 

kind. 

6 dozen boxes Cut Quills. 

4 dozen Blotting Pads. 

15 dozen Gold Pens, various kinds. 

20 gross A. W. Faber’s Kiack Lead Pencils, 
No. 2, hexagon. 

10 dozen A. W. Faber’s Carmine and Blue Pen 
cils, hexagon. 

10 dozen Diaries for 1872, 

6 dozen Blank Books, demy quarto. 

25 dozen best quality Macilage, Morgan’s five 
ounce. 

250 spools Pink Tape, No. 1. 

40 dozen Pocket Knives, good qualities, Rodg- 
ers’, Wostenholme's, Crook's, and best 
American manufacture. 

5 dozen Erasing Knives. 

2U dozen Shears and Scissors. 

2 dozen Paperweights. 

21 dozen Portemounies. 

75 gross Rubber Bands. 

5 great gross, very small, Rubber Bands. 

6 dozen Paper Folders. 

15 dozen A. W. Faber’s Ink and Pencil Erasers. 

3 dozen Scrap-books. 

150 Ready Writing Tablets. 

15 gross Penholders. 

4 dozen Autograph Books. 

500 sheets oo ay 16x22 inches. 

The Adhesive Envelopes must be extra well 
gummed, with pure white gum, or they will not 
be received ; and samples of all kinds of Envel- 
opes must be submitted in such boxes and put 
up in every way, as they are to be delivered. 
All white Envelopes are to be delivered in boxes 
containing not over 250 each. Boxes for buff 
Envelopes to contain not over 500 each, and to 
be strongly made. 

In the supply of goods contractors will be 
rigidly required to furuish articles fully equal to 
sample, 

Proposals must be accompanied by the names 
of sureties intended to be offered, and a bond in 
the sum of $1,000 that parties will furnish such 
articles as may be awarded them. ’ 

As required by law, preference will be given 
to productions of American industry, if equally 
cheap and of as good quality; and all persons 
making proposals to supply any class of articles 
will state whether the same are the manufacture 
of the United States, 

The articles are to be delivered, free of any 
charge for carriage, at the office of the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, on or before the 
28th day of June, 1871, excepting Manilla Paper 
and Buff Envelopes, which articles may be de- 
livered at any time required by the Clerk 
subsequent to that date, if desired by the con- 
tractor. 

Each proposal to be indorsed ‘‘ Proposals for 
Stationery tor the House of Representatives of 
the United States,’’ and addressed to the under- 
signed, 

Sufficient specimens of each class of articles 
proposed for must accompany the proposal, 
marked with the name of the bidder. 

The weight, per ream, of all writing papers, 
except fancy note paper, must be stated upon 
the sample. 

The person offering to furnish any class of 
articles at the lowest price, quality considered, 
will receive a contract for the same on executiug 
a bond, with two or more sureties, satisfactory 
to the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
for the performance of the same, under a for- 
feiture of twice the contract price in case of 
failure, which bond must be filed in the office 
of the said Clerk within ten days after the 
proposals have been opened and the result de- 


clared. 
EDW'D McPHERSON, 


Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
ap6-4t 
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Geo. B. Wilson & Co. 
Seventh Street, 
Under Odd-Fellows’ Hall. 


We are happy to say to our 
aymerous customers that we 
have on hand and receiving 
daily SHOES of all styles 
and prices, good and genuine, 
and which we sell as lowas any 
other house in the city. Please 
give us a call and look over the 
prices, dc., aud we are confident 
you will patronizé ua. 

Remember the number and 

Jace—Lmmediately under Odd 
Fellows? Hall, 7th street, bet. 
Dand K. >» apé2m 








“POWELL HOUSE,” , 

153 THOMPSON ST., NEAR HOUSTON, 
NEW YORK. : i 
This House possesses attractions gnperi to 
any other of its class in the city, haviag’ Been 
painted and furnished with new furniture, 
i It is heated with 

ied with hot. 
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Best Refreshments, Choice 
Cigars, &c., always ou hand. 


1 


the date : f 
payable quarterly in coin, at the rate of 
recent. per annom. 
Subscriptions to the load will have preference 
in the following order, namely : 

. Subscriptions that may be first made 
for five per cent. bonds to the amount of two 
hundred millions of dollars ; of which there will 
be reserved, for twenty days, 6ne half for sub- 
scribers in this country, and one half for sub- 
scribers in foreign. countries. 

Second, Subscriptions for equal amounts of 
each class of bonds. 

Third. Subscriptions for equal amounts of 
bonds bearing interest at the rate of four and 
a half per cent. and of bonds bearing interest 
at the rate of five per cent. 

Fourth. Subscriptions for any five per cent. 
bonds that may not be subscribed for in the 
preceding classes. 

When a subscription is made the subscriber 
will be required to deposit two per cent. of the 
amount thereof in coin or currency of the Uni- 
ted States, or in bonds of the class_to be ex- 
changed, to be accounted for by the Govern- 
ment when the new bonds are delivered; and 
payment may be made either in coin or in bonds 
of the United States known aa the PIVE-TWENTY 
BONDS, at their par value. The coin. received 
in payment will be applied to the redemption 
of five-twenty bonds, and the debt of the Uni- 
ted States will not be increased by this loan. 
The bonds will be registered or issued with 
coupons, as may be desired by subscribers. 
Registered bonds will be issued of the denomi- 
nations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, 
and $10,000; and coupon bonds ofeach denomi- 
nation except the last two. ‘The interest will 
be payable in the United States, at the office of 
the Treasurer, any Assistant Treasurer, or 
designated-depositary of the Government, quar 
terly, on the first days of February, May, Au- 
gust, and November, ineach year. 

The bonds of the several classes aforesaid, 
and the interest thereon, are exempt from the 
payment of all taxes or dues to the United 
States, as well as from taxation in any form by 
or under State, municipal, or local anthority. 

After maturity, the bonds last issued will be 
first redeemed, by classes and numbess, as may 
be designated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The bonds will be issued at the United States 
Treasury, but the agents for the negotiation of 
the loan in Europe are authorized to make ar- 
rangements with subscribers for the transmis- 
sion of the bonds to the agents through whom 
subscriptions may be received. 

Subscribers in the United States will receive 
the new bonds of the agents with whom the sub- 
scriptions are made, 

In the United States the National Banks are 
authorized to receive subscriptions, and sub- 
scriptions may also be made at the office of the 
Treasurer of the United States, or of any Assist- 
ant Treasurer, or at the Designated Depositaries 
at Buffalo, N. Y.; Chicago, OL; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; Mobile, Ala.; and Pitts- 
burg, Penn. 

The following banking houses are also author- 
ized to act as agents in receiving subscriptions 
in the United States, viz.: 

NEW YORK CITY, 
Austin, Baldwin & Co. James G. King’s Sons. 
Baker & Kitchen. Kountze Brothers. 
A. Belmont & Co. Leonard, Sheldon & 
Blake Brothers & Co. Foster. 
Brown Brothers & Co. Maitland, Phelps & Co. 
Budge, Schiff & Co, Marx & Co. 
Cecil, Stout & Thayer. Morton, Bliss & Co. 
John J. Cisco & Son. P. M. Myers & Co. 
Clark, Dodge & Co. Georgé Opdyke & Co. 
Henry Clews & Co, kK. D. Randolph & Co. 
Jay Cooke & Co. Reid, Leo & Content. 
Dabney, Morgan & Co. Security Bank. 
Thomas Denny & Co. J. & W. Seligman & Co. 
Drexel, Winthrop & Co. Kuyn, Loeb & Co. 
Duncan, Sherman & Co.Soutter & Co. 
Fisk & Hatch. Edward Sweet & Co. 
Frank & Gans. Moses ‘taylor & Co. 
Gibson, Casanova & Co. ‘Trevor & Colgate. 
Glendinning, Davis & Turner Bros. 

Amory. Union Trust Company. 
Hatch & Foote. Van Schaick & Co. 

W. T.. Hatch & Son. = Vermilye & Co. 
Edward Haight. L. Von Hoffman & Co. 
H. A. Heiser’s Sons. Wells, Fargo & Co. 
Howes & Maey. Winslow, Lanier & Co. 
Baltzer & Taaks. 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 
Jay Cooke & Co. Middleton & Co, 
Fant, Washington & Co.Riggs & Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 

People’s Bank. 

GEORGE S. BOUTWELL, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


JOS. 'T. K. PLANT, 
Justice of the Peace 


AND 
Commissioner of Deeds for the 
States and Territories, 


Corner of 8th and E Streets, Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


egy ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL PA- 
PERS PREPARED AT SHORT NOTICE. 
COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
SPECI@L ATTENTION GIVEN TO LAND- 
LORD AND TENANT BUSINESS. | apis-ty 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Is widely known 
as one of the most 
effectual remedies 
ever discovered for 
cleansing the sys- 
tem and purifying 
the blood. It has 
stood the test of 
years, with a con- 
stantly growing rep- 

ae utation, based on its 
intrinsic virtues, and sustained by its re- 
markable cures. So mild as to be safe and 
beneficial to children, and yet so searching 
as to effectually purge out the great cor- 
ruptions of the blood, such as the serofuleus 
and syphilitic contamination. iti 
or diseases that have lurked in 
for years, soon yield to this powerful anti- 
. dote, and di = Hence its wonderful 
cures, many of which are publicly k 
and all sapatilene Glecanen, 


of Se 8, 

Ulcers, Eru ms, and e ve: dis- 
in, Temors, Fhotebes 

Boils, Pimples, Pustules; Sore 


mh16-4t 


orders of the 


4 > iif, be 
gree t:ca3e 
eee ares 





vil) “We want the Mw Namioxat, Exi to| 
cireulate everywhere and to be read by | 


For two subscribers, with the 

will send two copies of the paj 

present the person sending us 

Littlefield’s splendid Steel Eng 

dent Grant, by mail pOstpaid, 

onaroller. This engraving cost’  -e thousand 

dollars, and the impressions + three dol- | 

lars each. 

That it is the nest published «axeness of our 

patriotic President the following testimonials, 

from among scores of a similar character, fully 

attest: 

From President Grant ; 

I regard Mr. Littlefield’s portrait of myself as 

the best ever engraved. U. 8. Grant. 
From Mrs. Grant: 

It is a splendid portrait. Jutia Grant, 


From the General's Father : 


I do not hesitate to pronounce it su 
any I have ever seen. Jesse 


From the General's Brother : 


Littlefield’s engraved portrait of my brother 
is an excellent likenesa, and the best I have seen. 
O. 8. Grant. 


From the Brother-in- Law of the General : 


It is the best likeness of the General extant. 
: Dent. 


rior to 
RANT. 


From Senator Sumner. 
Boston, Se ber 21, 1867. 
Dear Sir—I thank you for the engraving of 
General Grant, which ‘is excellent in every re- 


spect. 
Faithfully, yours, Cuar.es Sumner. 


From Gen. George G. Meade. 


The likeness is excellent, the expression ad- 
mirable, and the engraving, as a work of art, 
worthy of all commendation bestowed upon it by 
artists. Very truly, yours, 

Gro. G. Mrapr, 
Major General U.S. A. 


From General O. O. Howard. 
. War DeparTMent, 
Bureav or ReruGeks AND ABANDONED LanDs, 
Washington, September 19, 1867. 
J. H. Lrrrterietp, Esq.: Dear Sir-—When 
your portrait of General Grant was presented to 
me, I was struck with the excellent likeness. I 
admired it so much that I purchased a copy im- 
mediately. y 
I take great pleasure in concurring in the 
commendations of General Meade and others. 
Very truly, yours, O. O. Howarp. 


Or, for two subscribers with the money, ($5,) 
we will send two copies of the paper and one 
copy of 


The American Agriculturist, 


one year, @s a premium, to be mailed direct 
from the publishers. 

The Acricutturist is a valuable Magazine, 
published monthly, containing 44 large pages, 
adapted to the Farm, Garden and Household, 
handsomely illustrated, and the subscription 
price for the Magazine alone is $1.50, 
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Inducement Extraordinary! 
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; achievement will be combined and hurl 


that rock, and may transiently seem on the 
point of washing it away; but its foundations 
are deep-laid and steadfast, and the breakers of 
Reaction and Slavery are hurled against and 
their spray over it in vain. 
We do not underrate the forces of Prejudice 
and Aristocracy. We do not forget that a ve 
large minority of the American People still 
hold in their inmost hearts that Blacks have n 
rights which Whites are bound to respect. We 
fully appreciate the desperation wherewith all 
the warring elements of hatred to Republican 
against 
the battlements of Republican ascendency in 
the Presidential Election of 1872. 
doubt that local successess, facilitated by Re- 
publican feuds and dissensions, will inspire the 
charging host with ee we ope of victory, 
such as nerved it to put forth ‘its utmost strength 
in the earlier stages of the contests of 1864 and 
1868, Yet our faith is clear and strong that the 
American People still bless God that, on the 
red battle-fields of our late Civil War, the Union 
was upheld and Slavery destroyed, and will 
never consciously decide that the precious blood 
thereon poured ont was lavished in vain. 
Tue Tarecne believes in the prosecution of 
the great st le by legitimate means to benefi- 
cent ends. To State Sovereignty it op: 
indissoluble National Integrity; to Slavery for 
Blacks, Liberty for All; to Reciotan, En- 
franchisement ; to Popular Ignorance, Univer- 
sal Education; to intensity and eternity of 
wrathful Hate, universal and invincible Good 
Will. It would fain do its utmost to hasten the 
gad day when the South shall vie with the 
orth in exultation and gratitude over the dis- 
appearance of the last trace or taint of that 
spirit which impelled Man to exult in the owner- 
ship and chattelhood of his fellow Man. 
rofoundly do we realize that the contest is 
not yet ended—that Millions mourn, more or 
less ae vs the downfall of the slaveholders’ 
Confederacy, and rear their children to hate 
those by whose valor and constancy its over- 
throw was achieved. If we ever seem to differ 
essentially from other Republicans, our convic- 
tion that my nga | is never weakness, that 
vengeance is never politic, and that devils are 
not cut out by Beelzebub, must serve to explain 
alleged eccentricities whose perfect vindication 
we leave to Time and Keflection. 
Tue Trreune has been, is, and must be, a 
zealous advocate of Protection to Home In- 
dustry. Regarding habitual idleness as the 
greatest foe to human progress, the bane of hu- 
man happiness, we seek to win our countrymen 
in masses from the ensnaring lures of Specula- 
tion, of Traffic, and of always over-crowded Pro- 
fessions, to the tranquil paths of Productive 
Industry. We would gladly deplete our over- 
crowded cities, where thousands vainly jostle 
and crowd in misguided quest of ‘‘ Something 
to Do,’’ to cover prairies and ‘plaina with colo- 
nies absorbed in Agriculture, Mechanics and 
Manufactures, and constantly projecting into 
the blank, void wilderness the homes and the 
works of civilized Man. Holding the Protection 
of Home Industry by discriminating duties on 
imported Wares and Fabrics essential to the 
rapid, beneficent diffusion of Production in all 
its phases and departments, and so to the in- 
struction of our people in all the gainful arts of 
Peace, we urge our countrymen to adhere ‘to 
and uphold that policy, in undoubting faith 
that the true interest, not of a class ora section, 
but of each section and every usef@l class, is 
thereby subserved and promoted. 

Tue Tripune aims to be pre-eminently a 
News-paper. Its correspondents traverse every 
State, are present on every important battle-field, 
are early advised of every notable Cabinet deci- 
sion, observe the proceedings of Congress, Legis- 
latures, and of Conventions, end report té us by 
telegraph all that seems of general interest. Wea 
have paid for one day’s momentous advices from 
Europe by Cable far more than our entire re- 
ceipts for the issue in which those advices 
reached our readers. If lavish outlay, unsleep- 
ing vigilance, and unbouuded faith in the liber- 
ality and discernment of the reading public, will 
enable us to make a journal which has no gupe- 
rior in the accuracy, variety, and freshness of 





FOR EVERY CHURCH. 


We make the following UNPARALLED 


a good ORGAN, and desire to procure one: 


year, and present the getter up of the club with 
one of S. D. & H. W. Smith's five octave, single 


| reed, 


CONSERVATORY ORGANS, | 


In solid Black Walnut, paneled case, with im- 
proved Swell, Tremolo, and Metalic Blow Pedals; 
the price of which is one hundred dollars. 


For a club of 150 subscribers and the money | 
($375) we will send 150 copies of our paper one 
years and present as a premium one of Smith's 
celebrated 


Five Octave Double-Reed Organs, 


in solid Black Walnut case, containing the Im- | 
proved Swell, Tremolo, Metallic Blow, Pedals, | 
Manual, Sub-Bass, and Octave Coupler, which 
nearly doubles the powerof the instrament. The 
price of this-organ is $175, 


For a club of 175 subscribers and the money 
($437.50) we will send 175 copies of our paper 
one yearand present as a premium one of Smith’s 
celebrated 


American Church Organs, 


Five Octave, Double Reed, Oak Case, and Six 
Stops, viz: Diapason, Diapason Forte, Princi- 
pal, Principal Forte, Vox Celestis, and Tremolo. 
This is an excellent instrument for church uses, 
and sells for $200. 


—_—, 


$1,000 PEDAL ORGAN. 


This is a magnificent instrument, suitable for 
large churches and music halls. It has Two 
Manuals, Five Octaves, Four Sets of Reeds, Two 
Octaves of Pedals, ‘and Sixteen Stops. The 
manufacturer’s price is $1,000. 

We will present one of these splendid Organs 
to any person who shall procure and forward to 
us a club of 800 subscribers with the money, 
(2,000,) and will also furnish 800 copies of the 
New Nationa Era one year. 


Subscribers from different places will be re- 
ceived on either of the above clubs; and two 
subscribers for six months will be counted the 
same as one for a year. 

Any other priced instrument made by this 
celebrated firm, in Boston, will be given as a pre- 
mivm at proportionate rates. 

There is scarcely a chutch in the country with- 
out an Organ that cannot obtain the requisite 
number of subscribers with a little effort to se- 
cure one under our liberal proposition. The 
burden, being distributed, will be light for each 
individual, and. every subscriber will get the 
worth of his money in addition to securing a good 
Organ for his church. 
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PROPOSITION to all Churches which have not | no farmer can afford to do withoutp 


For a club of 90 subscribers with the money | 
($225) we will send 90 copies of our paper one | elucidation of the farmer's calling, and our reg- 


its contents, ‘fae Trimox shall be such a jour- 
nal, 

To Agriculture and the subservient arts, we 
| have devoted, and shalt persistently devote, mere 
| means and’space than any of ourrivals. We aim 

to make Tae Weeky ‘TkinoN® such a paper as 
owever 
widely his politics may differ from ours. Our re- 
ports of the Cattle, Horse, Produce, and General 
Markets, are so full and accurate, our essays in 


ular reports of the Farmers’ Club and kindred 
gatherings, are so interesting, that the poorest 
farmer will find therein a mine of suggestion and 
counsel, of which he cannot remain ignorant 
without positive and serious loss. We sell Tue 
Week y to Clubs for less than its value in dwel- 
lings for waste-paper ; and, though its subscrip- 
tion is already very large, we believe that a 
Half Million more farmers will take it whenever 


| it shall be commended to their attention. We 


ask our friends everywhere to aid ug in so eom- 
mending it. 


TERMS. 


Daity Trinuxe, Mail Subscribers, $10 per 
annum. 

Simi-Weekty Tripune, Mail Subscribers, $4 
per annum. Five copies or over, $3 each; an 
extra copy will be sent for every club of ten sent 
for at one time; or, if preferred, a copy of Rec- 
olections of a Busy Life, by Mr. Greeley. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
To Mail Subscribers. 
One copy, one year, 52 issues 
Fiye Copies, one year, 52 issues............ 0000 9. 
To One Address, all at one Post Office. 


IE, ass ccsaseunissseseus tbe ceunen $1.50 each. 

Be IR ia isn. cosce cubidbagente sabebeaseuce 1.25 each. 

i me 
And One Extra Copy to each Club. 

To Names of Subscribers, all at one Post Office. 


DE iscs <nitaicicntraisdoenecsovineiaia . $1.60 each. 

Be i hnsicc gees sseicswascate ages Barer 1.35 each. 

50 Copies 1.10 each. 
And One Extra Copy to each Club. 


Persons entitled to an extra copy can, if pre- 
ferred, have either of the following books, pos- 
tage prepaid: Political Economy, by Horace 
Greeley; Pear Culture for Profit, & i Me 2 
Quinn ; The Elements of Agriculture, by Geo. 
E. Waring. 

ADVERTISING RATES. 

Dairy TriBune, 30c., 40c., 50c., 75c., and $1 
per line; Semi-Weexty Trisune, 25 and 50 
cents per line; WEEKLY Trisunr, $2, $3, and 
$5 per line, according to position in the paper. 

To subscribers wishing to preserve Mr. Gree- 
ley’s essays on ‘ Wuar [ Kyow or Farmine,”’ 
and who pay the fall price, i. e., $10 for Daiy, 
$4 forSemi-WeekLY, or $2 for Weexty Trisune, 
we will send the book, post-paid, if request be 
made at the time of subscribing. 


—-. 


BOOKS FOR SALE AT THE TRIBUNE 
OFFICE, 

Tae Trisune Atmanac. Price 20 cents. 

Tripune Atmanac Reprint. 1838 to 1868. 
2 vols. Half bound, $10. 

Reco.iections or 4 Busy Lire. By Horace 
Greeley. Various styles of binding. Cloth $2.50. 
Ag $3.50. Half Morocco, $4. Half Cloth, 
$5. Morocco Antique, $7. 

Pouitica. Economy. 
$1.50. 

Ewsanr’s Hypraviics anp Mecnanics. Six- 
teenth Edition. Large octavo. - Cloth, $5. 

Pear Cunrore ror Prorit. Quinn. $1. 

Evements or Acricuirure, Waring. New 
Edition. Cloth, $1. 

Deane ror Heatrta anp Prorir, Warifig. 


By Horace Greeley. 
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